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RECOMMENDATION BY GEN. WASHINGTON. 

3fount Vernon, July 3d, 1799, 
Rev. Sih, 

" For your kind compliment, «The Immohtai Mrstob,' I 
beg you to accept my best thanks. I have perused it with 
singular satisfaction, and hesitate not to say, that it is, in my 
opinion at least, an invaluable compilation. I cannot but 
hope that a book wh^se contents do such credit to its title, 
will meet a generous patron ag'e. 

" Should that patronage equal my wishes you will have 
no reason to regret that you ever printed the Immortal 
Mentor. 

" With respect, lam Rev. Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

" GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
"The Rev. Mr. \Veems." 



T^e great Addison bestows the follonving eulogium on 
the Author oj the first part of this work. 
"Cornaro was of an infirm constitution till about forty when 
by obstinately persisting in the rules recommended in this 
Book, he recovered a perfect state of health, msomuch that 
at four score he published this Treatise. He lived to give 
a fourth addition of it, and after having passed his hun- 
dredth year, died without pain or agony like one v ho falls 
asleep. This Book is highly extolled by many eminent au- 
thors, and is written with such a spirit of cheerfulness and 
good sense as are the natural concomitants of temperance 
and virtue." 
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IMMORTAL MENTOR, &c. 



IT is an unhappiness to -which the people of this 
age are fallen, that luxury has become fashionable 
and too generally preferred to frugality. Prodigality 
is now-a-days tricked up in the pompous titles of gen- 
erosity and grandeur ; whilst blest frugality is too of- 
ten branded as the badge of an avaricious and sordid 
spirit. 

This error has so far seduced us, as to prevail on 
many to renounce a frugal way of living, though 
taught by nature and to indulge those excesses v»fhich 
serve only to abridge the number of our days. We 
are grown old before we have been able to taste the 
pleasures of being young. And the time which ought 
to be the summer of our lives is often the beginning of 
their winter. 

Oh unhappy Italy ! Doest thou not see, that glut- 
tony and excess rob thee, every year, of more inhabi- 
tants than pestilence, war, and famine could have done? 
Thy true plagues, are thy numerous luxuries in which 
thy deluded citizens indulge themselves to an excess 
unworthy of the rational character, and utterly ruift- 
A2 
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ous to their health. Put a stop to this fatal abuse, for 
God's sake, for there is not, I am certain of it, a vice 
more abominable in the eyes of the Divine Majesty,' 
nor any more destructive. How many have I seen cut 
off, in the flower of their days by this unhappy cus- 
tom of high feeding ! How many excellent friends has 
gluttony deprived me of, who, but for this accursed 
vice, might have been an ornament to the world, an 
honour to their country, and have afforded me as much 
joy in their lives, as I now feel concern at their deaths. 
In order, therefore, to put a stop to so great an evil, 

1 have undertaken this little book, and I attempt it the 
more readily, as many young gentlemen have request- 
ed it of me, moved thereto by seeing their fathers drop 
off in the flower of their youth, and me so sound and 
hearty at the age of eighty-one. They begged me to 
let them know by what means I attained to such ex- 
cellent health and spirits at my time of life. I could 
not but think their curiosity very laudable, and wa» 
willing to gratify them, and at the same time to do 
some service to my countrymen, by declaring, in the 
first place, what lead me to renounce intemperance 
and lead a temperate life ; secondly, by shewing the 
rules I observed; and thirdly, what unspeakable satis- 
faction and advantage I derived from it ; whence it may 
be very clearly seen how easy a thing it is for a wis-u 
man to escape all the curses of intemperance, and se- 
cure to himself the inestimable felicities of vigorous 
health and cheerful age. 

The first thing that led me to embrace a temperate 
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lifei VfSLS the many and sore evils which I suffered from 
the contrary course of living ; my constitution was na- 
turally -weakly and delicate, which ought in reason to 
have made me more regular and prudent, but being 
like most young men, too fond of what is usually c?vl- 
led good eating and drinking, I gave the rein to my ap- 
petites. In a little time I began to feel the ill eifects 
of such intemperance ; for I had scarce attained to my 
thirty-fifth year, before I was attacked with a compli- 
cation of disorders, such as, head-aches, a sick stom- 
ach, cholicky uneasinesses, the gout, rheumatic pains, 
lingering fevers, and continual thirst ; and though I 
was then but in the middle of my days, my constitution 
seemed so entirely ruined that I could hardly hope 
for any other termination to my sufferings but death. 

The best physicians in Italy employed all their skill 
in my behalf, but to no effect. At last they told me, ve- 
ry candidly, that ther^was but one thing that could af- 
ford me a single ray of hope, but one medicine that 
could give a radical cure. viz. the immediate adoption 
of a temperate and regular life. They added moreo- 
ver, that, now, I had no time to lose, that I must im- 
mediately, either choose a regimen or death, and that 
if I deferred their advice much longer, it would be too 
late forever to do it. This was a home thrust. I 
could not bear the thoughts of dying so soon, and being 
convinced of their abilities and experience, I thought 
the wisest course I could take, would be to follow their 
advice, how disagreeable soever it might seem. 

I then requested my physicians to tell me exactly 
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after what manner I ought to govern myself? To thii 
they replied that I should always consider myself as an 
infirm person ; eat nothing but what agreed with me, 
and that in small quantity, I then immediately enter* 
ed on this new course (if life, and, with so determined 
a resolution, that nothing has been since able to divert 
me from it. In a few days I perceived that this new 
•way of living agreed very well with me ; and in less 
than a twelve month I had the unspeakable happiness 
to find that all my late alarming symptoms were var^ 
ished, and that I was perfectly restored' to health. 

No sooner had I began to taste the sweets of this 
new resurrection, but I made many very pleasing re- 
flections on the great advantage of temperance, and 
thought within myself, " if this virtue has had so divine 
an efficacy, as to cure me of such grievous disorders, 
surely it will help my bad constitution and confirm my 
health/* I therefore applied myself diligently to dis- 
cover what kinds of food were properest for me, and 
made choice of such meats and drinks only as agreed 
with my constitution, observing rt as an inviolable law 
with myself, always to rise ivith an apfietite to eat more 
if Ifileased. In a word I entirely renounced intem- 
perance, and made a vow to continue the remainder cf 
my life under the same regimen I had observed : A 
happy resolution this ! The keeping of which entire- 
ly cured me of all my infirmities. I never before liv- 
ed a year together, without falling once, at least, into 
some violent illness ; but this never happened to me 
9,fterwards ; on the contrary, 1 have always been heal- 
thy ever sinee I was temperate. 
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I must not forget here to mention a circumstance of 
considerable consequence. I have been telling of a 
great, and to me, a most happy change in my way of 
living. Now all chav.'ges, though from the ivorst to 

the Aexf hflhifs, are, at first, disagreftable, I found it SO; 
for having long accustomed myself to high feeding, I 
had contracted such a fondness for it, that though I was 
daily destroying myself, yet did it, at first cost me 
some struggle to relinquish it. Nature, long used to 
hearty meals, expected them, and was quite dissatisfi- 
ed with my moderate repasts. To divert my mind 
from these little dissatisfactions, I used immediately 
after dinner, to betake myself to some innocent amuse- 
ment or useful pursuit,such as, my devotions, my book> 
music, &.C. 

But to return. Besides the two foregoing important 
rules about eating and drinkuig, that is, not to take of 
^ny thing, but as much as my stomach could easily 
digest, and to use those things only which agreed with 
me. I have very carefully avoided all extremes of 
/leat and cold, excessive fatigue, interruption of my 
usual time of rest, laie hours, and too close and ex tense 
thinking. I am likewise greatly indebted for the ex- 
cellent health I enjoy, to that calm and temperate 
state in \\ hich I have been careful to keep my pas« 
sions 

The influence of the passions on the nerves, and 
health of our bodies, is so great that none can possibly 
be ignorant of it. He therefore who seriously wishes 
te enjoy good health, must aboy? all things, learn t© 
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conquer his passions, and keep them in subjection to 
reason. For let a man be never so temperate in diet, 
or regular in exercise, yet still some unhappy passion, 
if indulged to excess, ■will prevail over all his regular- 
ly, and prevent the good effects of his temperance; no 
words, therefore, can adequately express the wisdom 
cf guarding against an influence so destructive. Fear, 
anger, grief, envy, hatred, malice, revenge and des- 
pair, are known by eternal experience to weaken the 
nerves, disorder the circulation, impair digestion, and 
often to bring on a long train of hysterical and hypo- 
chondriacal disorders ; and extreme sudden fright, has . 
often occasioned immediate death.. 

On the other hand moderate joy and all those af- 
fections of the mind which partake of its nature, as 
cheerfulness, content, hope, virtuous and mutual love, 
.and courage in doing good, invigorate the nerves, give 
a bealthylnotion to the fluids, promote perspiration, 
and assist digestion ; but violent anger (which differs 
from madness only in duration) throws the whole 
frame into tempest and convulsion, the countenance 
blackens, the eyes glare, the mouth foams, and in 
place of the most gentle and amiable, it makes a man 
the miost frightful and terrible of animals. The ef- 
fects of this dreadful passion do not stop here ; it nev- 
er fails to create bilious, inilamatory, convulsive, and 
sometimes appoplectic disorders, and sudden death, 

Solomon was thoroughly sensible of the distructive 
-tendencies of ungoverned passions, and has in many- 
places, cautioned us agaiust them. He emphatically 
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styles "envy a rottenness of the bones;" and says, 
that " wrath slayeth the angry nnan,and envy killeth 
the silly one}''* and, the wicked shall not live out 
half their days." For as violent gales of wind will 

*Thc rcad«v »>I11 I hope oal-uoo mo for relating the folloW" 

ing tragical anecdote to confirm what the benevolent Comaro 
has said on the baneful effects of envy, &c. 

In the city of York in England, there died some time ago, 

a young lady by the name of D n. For five years before 

her death, she appeared to be lingering and melancholy. Her 
flesh withered away, her appetite decayed, her strengih fail- 
ed, her feet could no longer sustain her tottering emaciated 
body, and her dissolution seemed at hand. One day she 
called her intimate friends to her bedside and spoke to the 
following effect : 

"I know you all pity me, but alas I am not worthy of your 
pity, for all my misery is entirely owing to the wickedness 
of my own heart. I hare two sisters and I have all my life 
been unhappy for no other reason but because of their pros- 
perity. When they were young I could neither eat nor 
oleep In comfort, if they had either praise or pleasure. As 
soon as they were grown to be women, they, married great- 
ly to their advantage and satisfaction ; this galled me to 
the heart; and though I had several good offers, yet think- 
ing them rather unequal to my sisters, I refused them and 
then was inwardly vexed and distressed for fear I siuuld get 
no better. I never wanted for any thing, and m-ght have 
been very happy but for this wretched temper. My sisters 
loved me tenderly, for I concealed from them as much as 
possible this odious possion, and yet never did any poor 
wretch lead so miserable a life as I have done, for every 
blessing they enjoyed was a dagger to my heart. 'Tis this 
Envy which preying on my very vitals,has ruined my health, 
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soon wreck the strongest ships, so violent passions of 
hatred anger and sorrow will soon destroy the best 
constitutions. 

Hc'ivever, I must confess to "my shame, that I hare 
not been at all times so much of a philosopher and 
Christian, as entirely to avoid these Uiswders : but I 
have reaped the benefit of knowing by my own repeat- 
ed experience, that these malignant passions have in 
general far less pernicious effect on bodies that are ren- 
dered firm and vigorous by temperance, than on those 
that are corrupted and weakened by gluttony and ex- 
cess. 

It was hard for me to avoid every extreme of heat 
and cold, and to live above all the occasions of trouble 
which attend the life of man : but yet these things 
made no great impression on the state of my health, 
though I met with many instances of persons who sunk 
under loss weight both of body anxi mind. 

There was in our family a considerable law-suit de- 
pending against some persons, whose might overcame 
our right. One of my brothers, and some of my rela- 
tions, were so mortified and grieved on account of the 
loss of this suit, that they actually died of broken hearts. 
I was as sensible as they could be, of the great injus- 
tice done us, but, thank God, so far from breaking my 
and is now carrying me down to the very grave. Pray for 
me, that God of his infinite mercy may forgive me this hor- 
rid sin; and with my dying breath I conjure you all, to 
to check the first risings of a passion that has proved so fA> 
tal to me.** 
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heart, it scarcely broke my repose. And I ascribe 
tMir sufferings and my safety, to the difference of our 
living. Intemperance and sloth had so weakened thei^ 
nerves, and broken their spirits, that they easily sunk 
under the weight of misfortune. While temperance 
and active life had so invigorated my constitution, as to 
make me happily superior to the evils of this momen- 
tary life. 

At seventy years of age, I had anotlier experiment 
of the usefulness of my regimen. Some business of 
consequence calling me into the country, my coachi- 
horses ran away with me ; I was overset and dragged a 
long way before they Could stop the horses. They 
took me out of the coach with my head battered, a leg 
and an arm out of joint, and trvily in a very lamentable 
condition. As soon as they had brought me home, they 
sent for the physicians, who did not expect I could live 
three days : howe\^r, I was soon cured, to the great 
astonishment of the physicians, and of all those who 
knew me. 

I beg leave to relate one more anecdote, as an addi- 
tional proof what an impenetrable shield temperance 
presents against the evils of life. 

About five years ago, I was over-persuaded to a 
thing, which had like te have cost me dear. My rela- 
tions, whom I love, and who have a real tenderness for 
me ; my friends, with whom I was willing to comply 
in any thing that was reasonable ; lastly, my physicians, 
who were looked upon as the oracles of health, did 

all agree that I eat too little : that the nourishment 
B 
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I took was not sufficient for one of my years ; that I 
ought not only to support nature, but likewise to in- 
crease the vigour of it, by eating a little more than I 
did. It was in vain for me to repreeent to them, that 
nature is content with a little; that with this little I had 
€njoyed excellent health so many years ; that to me 
the habit of it was become a second nature ; and that 
it was more agreeable to reason; that as I advanced 
in years and lost my strength, I should rather lessen 
XXiZXi increase the quantity of my food, especially as the 
powers of the stomach must^row weaker from year 
to year. To strengthen my arguments, I urged those 
two natural and true proverbs ; one, that he vrho would 
eat a great deal nuist eat but little ; that as eating lit- 
tle makes a man live long, he must eat a great deal. 
The other proverb was, that what we leave, after ma- 
king a hearty meal, doss us more good than what v/e 
have eaten. Butncilher my proverbs nor arguments 
could silence their affectionate intreaties. Where- 
fore to please persons who were so dear to me, I con- 
sented to increase the quantity of food, but ^^ith two 
ounces only. So that, as before I had always taken 
but twelve ounces of solid food in the day, I now in- 
creased it to fourteen, and as before I drank but four- 
teen ounces of wine in the day, I now increased it to 
sixteen. This increase had in eight days time such 
an effect on me, that from being remarkably cheerful 
and brisk, I began to be peevish and melancholy, and 
Wt* constantly so strangely disposed, that I neither 
knew what to say to others, nor what to do with my- 
telC On the twelfth day I was attacked with a most 
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violent pain in my side, which held me twenty-two 
hours, and was followed by a violent fever which con- 
tinued thirty-five days, without giving me a moments 
respite. However God be pi-aised, I recovered, though 
hi my serenty. eighth year, and in the coldest season 
of a very cold winter, and reduced to a mere skele- 
ton ; and I am positive, that, next to God, I am most 
indebted to temperance, for my recovery. O how great 
is the evil of intemperance, which could, in a few days 
bring on me so severe an illness, and how glorious are 
the virtues of temperance, which couM thu^ bear me 
up, and snatch me from tlie jaws of death I Would 
all men but live regularly and temperately, there 
would not be a tenthof that sickness which now makes 
so many mclanclicly families, nor any occasion for a 
teath part of those nauseous medicines, which they are 
now obliged to swallow in order to carry off those bad 
humours with which they have filled their bodies by 
over eating and drinking. To say the truth, would 
every one of us but pay becoming attention to the quan- 
tity and quality of what he eats and drinks, and care- 
fully observe the effects it has upon him, he would sooh 
become his own physician ; and indeed the very best 
he could possibly have, for people's constitutions are 
as different as their faces ; and it is impossible, in ma- 
ny very importatit instances, for the most skilful phy- 
sicians to tell a man of observation, what would agree 
with his constitution so well as he knows himself. I 
am willing to allow that a physician may be sometimes 
ueeessai'y •, and in cases of danger, the sooner the bet- 
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ler. But for the bare purpose of preserving ourselve:^ 
in gcod health, there noeds no better physic than a 
temperate and regular life. It is a specific and natu- 
ral medicine, which preserves the man, how tender 
soever his constitution be, and prolonsjs his life to a- 
bove a hundred years, spares him the pain of a violent 
death, sends him quietly out of the world, when th© 
radical moisture is quite spent, and which, in short, 
has all the properties that are fancied to be in potable 
gold, wbicli a great many persons have sought aftej 
jn vain. 

But ^as Tmost men suficr themselves to be seduced 
by the charms of a voluptuous life. They have not 
courage enough to deny their ap^^etites : and being o- 
Tcr-pcrsuaded by tlieir inclinations so far, as to think 
they cannot give up the gratification of them, without 
abridging too much of their pleasures, they devise ar- 
guments to persuads themselves, that it is more eli- 
gible to live ten years less, than to be upon the res- 
traint, and deprived of whatever may gratify their ap- 
petites. Alas ! they know not the value of ten years 
of healthy life, in an age when a man may enjoy the 
full use of his reason and turn all his wisdom and ex- 
perience to his own, and the advantage of the world. 
To instance only in the sciences. 'Tis certain that 
some of the most valuable books now extant, were 
■written in those last ten years of their authors lives, 
which some men pretend to under-value ; let fools and 
villainst undervalue life, the world would loose nothing 
by them, die when they will. But it is a loss isdeed. 
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"wlierjTOzse zxidgood men drop into the grave; ten years 
of life to men of that character, might prove an inesti- 
mable blessing to their families and country. Is such 
an one a priest'only, in a little time he might become 
a bishop, and by living ten years longer, might ren- 
■ der the most important services to the world by lus 
active dissemination of virtue and piety. Is he ths 
aged parent of a family, then though no longer equal 
to the toils of younger years, yet by his venerable pre- 
sence and matured counsels, he may contribute mora 
to the harmony and happiness of his children, than all 
their labours put together. And so with all others^ 
whether in church or state, army or navy, who are ad- 
vanced in years, though not equal to the active exerci- 
ses of youth, yet in consequence of their superior wis- 
dom and experience, their lives may be of more ser- 
vice to their country, than the lives of thousands of cit- 
izens. Some, I know are so unreasonable as to say 
that it is impossible to lead suph a regular life. To 
this I answer, Galen, that great physician, led such a 
life, and advised others lo it as the best physic. Pla- 
to^ Cicero^ Isocratesy and a great many famous men of 
past and present times, have practised it, and thereby 
arrived to an extreme old age. 

You will tell me that Plato, as sober a man as he. 
was, yet affirmed, that it i& difficult fov a man in pub- 
lic life to live so temperately, being often in the ser- 
vice of the state exposed to the badness of the. weather,, 
to the fatigues of travelling, and to eat whatever he. 
can meet with. This cannot be denied 5 but then I: 
B2. 
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maintain that these things \vill never hasten a man's 
death provided he accustoms himself to a frugal "way 
of living. There is no man, in what condition soever 
but may keep from over-eating ; and thei-eby happily 
prevent those distempers that are caused by excess. 
They who have the charge of public affairs committed 
to their trust, are more obliged to it than any others ; 
where their is no glory to be got for their country, they 
ought not to sacrifice themselves : they should pre- 
serve themselves to serve it ; and if they pursue my 
method, it is certain they would ward off the distem- 
pers which heat and cold and fatigues might bring up- 
on them ; or should they be disturbed with them it 
would be but very lightly. 

It may likewise be objected, that if one who is well 
is dieted like one that is sick, he will be at a loss a- 
bout the choice of his diet, when any distemper comes 
iipon him. To thjs I say, that nature, ever attentive 
lo the preservation of her children, teaches us how we 
ought to govern ourselves in such a case. She be- 
gins by depriving us so entirely of our appetites, that 
we can eat little or nothing. At that time, whether the 
sick person has been sober or intemperate, no other 
food ought to b» used, but such as is proper for his 
condition ; such as broth, jellies, cordials, barley-wa- 
1?cr, &c. When his recovery will permit him to use a 
more solid nourishment, he must take less than he was 
used to before his sickness ; and notwithstanding the 
eagerness of his appetite, he must take care of hJii 
stomachj tillhe is perfectly cured. Sliould he- do 
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otherwise, he would over-buulcn nature, and infallibly 
relapse into the danger he had escaped, B ut notwith- 
standing this, I dare aver, that he who leads a sober 
and regular life, will hardly ever be sick ; or but sel- 
«Ioni, and for a short time. This way of living preserves 
us from those bad humours which occasion our infir- 
mities, and by consequence heals us of all those dis- 
tempers which they occasion. I do not pretend to 
say that every body must eat exactly as liitle as I do, 
or abstain from fruit, fish, and other things from 
which I abstain, because such dishes disagree with me. 
They who are not disordered by such dishes, are under 
no obligation to abstain from them. But they are un- 
der the greatest obligations to feed moderately, even 
on the most innocent food, since an overloaded stom- 
ach cannot digest. 

It signifies nothing to tell me that there are several, 
who, tho' they live very irregularly, yet enjoy excellent 
health and spirits, and to as advanced an age, as those 
who live ever so soberly. For this argument is foun- 
ded on such uncertainty and hazard, and occurs so 
seldom, as to look more like a miracle than the regu- 
lar work of natui'e. And those, who, on the cxedit of 
their youth and conatitutmi, will pay any regard to so 
idle an objection, may depend on it, that they arc tho 
betrayers and ruiners of their own health. 

And I can, confidently and truly affirm that an 
old man, even of a bad constitution, who leads a regu- 
lar and sober life, is surer of a longer one, than a 
young ma» of the best constitution who'lises disorder- 
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ly. All therefore who have a mind to live long and 
heafthy, and die without sickness of body or mind, 
must immediately begin to live temperately, for such 
a regularity keeps the humors of the body mild and 
sweet, and suffers no gross fiery vapors to ascend from 
tiie stomach to the head; hence the brain of him who 
lives in that manner enjoys such a constant serenity, 
tliat he is always perfectly master of himself. Hap- 
pily freed from the tyranny of bodily appetites and pas- 
sions, he easily soars above, to the exalted and delight- 
ful contemplation of heavenly objects ; by this means 
his mind becomes gradually enlightened with divine 
truth,& expands itself .to the glorious enrapturing view 
of the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of the Almighty. 
He then descends to nature, and acknowledges her for 
the fair daughter of God, and views her varied charms 
with sentiments of admiration, joy and gratitude be- 
coming the most favored of all sublunary beings. He 
then clearly discerns, and generously laments the 
wretched fate of those who v/ill not give themselves 
the trouble to subdue their passions ; and those three 
most ensnaring lusts, the lust of flesh, the lust of hon- 
ors, and the lust of riches, which all wise and good 
men have firmly opposed and conquered, when they 
passed through this mortal state ; for knowing such 
passions to be inconsistent with reason and happiness, 
they at once nobly broke through their snares, and ap- 
plied themselves to rirtue and good works, and so be- 
came men of good and sober lives. And when in pro- 
cess of time, and after a long series of years, they see 
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the period of their days drawing nigh, they are neither 
grieved nor alarmed. Full of acknowledgments for 
the favours already received from God, they throw 
themselves into the arms of his future mercy. They 
are not afraid of those dreadful punishments, which 
they deserve, who have shortened their days by guilty- 
intemperance. They die without complaining, scnsi- 
ble that they did not come into this world to stay foi- 
ever, but are pilgrims and travellers to a far better.— 
Exulting in this faith, and with hopes big with im- 
mortality, they go down to the grave in a good old 
age, enriched with virtues, and laden with honors. 

And they have the greater reason not to be dejected 
at the thought of death, as they know it will not be vi- 
olent, feverish or painful. Their end is calm, and the/ 
expire, like a lamp when tiie oil is spent, without con- 
vulsion or agony, and so they pass gently away with- 
out pain or sickness from this earthly and corruptible 
to that celestial and eternal life, whose happiness is the 
reward of the virtuous. 

O holy, happy, and thrice blessed temperance ! hovr 
worthy art thou of our highest esteem ! and how infi- 
nitely art thou preferable to an irregular and disorder- 
ly life ! Nay, would men but consider the effects and 
consequences of both, they would immediately see, 
that there is as wide a di2"crence between them, as 
there is beiwixt light and darkness, heaven and heil.-— 
Some there are who tell us that old age is no blessing, 
that when a man is past seventy, his life is nothing but 
■^veakness, in^rmity and misery. But I can assuret 
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these gentlemen, they arc mightily mistaken; and that 
I find myself, old as I am (which is much beyond what 
they speak of ) to be io the most pleasant and delight- 
ful stage of life. 

To prove that I have reason for what I say, they 
need only inquire how I spend my time, what are 
my usual employments ; and to hear the testimony of 
all those that know me. They unanimously testify, 
that the life I lead, is not a dead and languishing Vife, 
but as happy a one as can be wished for in this world. 

They will tell you that lam siill so strong at four- 
score and three, as to mount a horse without any help 
or advantage of situation ; that I csm not only go up a 
single flight of stairs, but climb a hill from bottom to 
top, a-foot, but with the greatest ease ; that I am al- 
ways merry, always pleased, always in humor ; main- 
taining a happy peace ia my own mind, the sweetness 
and serenity whereof appear at all ti;nes in my counte- 
nance. 

Besides,, they know that it is In my power to pass a- 
way tiie time very pleasantly ; having nothing to hin- 
der me from tasting all the pleasures of an agreeabl* 
society, with several persons of parts and worth. When 
I am V "Iliiig to be alone, I read good books, and some- 
times fall to writing ; seeking always an occasion of 
being useful to tht; public, and doing service to private 
persons as far as possible. I do all this without tlifi 
least ti oubl-: ; and in such times as I set apart for these 
emplo} ments. 

I dwell in a hotise, which, besides its being situate^l 
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in the pleasantest part o{ Padua, irfay be looked on as ] 
the most convenient and agreeable mansion in that ci* 
ty. 1 there make me apartments proper for the win- 
ter and summer, which serve as a shelter to defend 
me from the extreme heat of the one, and the rigid 
coldness of the other. I walk outin my gardens, along 
my canals and walks ; where I always meet with some 
little thing or other to do, which, at the same time, em- 
ploys and amuses me. 

I spend the months of j1fi7-il, May, Sefitember, and 
October, at my country house, which is the finest situ- 
tion imaginable : the air of it is good, the avenues neat, 
*he gardens magnificent, the waters clear and plentiful; 
and this seat may well pass for an inchanted palace. 

Sometimes I take a walk to my Villa, all whose 
streets terminate at a large square ; in the midst of 
which is a pretty neat church, and large enough for 
the bigness of the parish. 

Through this Villa runs a rivulet ; and the country 
about it is enriched with ft-uitful and well cultivated 
fields ; Ixiving at present a considerable number of in- 
habitants. This was not so formerly : It was a marshy- 
place ; and the air so unwholsome, that it was more 
proper for frogs and toads, than for men to dwell in.— 
But »n my draining off the waters^ the air mended, 
and people resorted to it so fast a§ to render the place 
very populous ; so that I may, with truth, say, that I 
have here dedicated to the Lord, a church, altars, and 
hearts to worship him ; a circumstance this, which af- 
fords me infinite satisfaction as often as I reflect on it. 

It is with grcRt satisfaction that I see the etid of 
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a work of such importance to this state, I mean 
that of draining and improving so many large tracts of 
uncultivated ground, a work which I never expected 
to have seen completed ; but, thank God, I have lived 
to see it, and was even in person in these marshy pla- 
ces, along with the commissaries, for two months to- 
gether, during the heats of summer, without ever 
finding myself the worse for the fatigues I underwent. 
Of such wonderful efficacy is that temperate life which 
I constantly observe. 

If in discoursing on so important a subject as this, it 
be allowable to speak of trifles, I might tell you, that at 
the age of fourscore and three, a temperate life had 
preserved me in that spvightliness of thought, and ga- 
iety of humor, as to be able to compose a very enter- 
taining comedy, highly moral and instructive, without 
shocking or disgusting the audience ; an evil too gen- 
erally attending our comedies, and which it is the duty, 
and will be the eternal honor of the magistracy to dis- 
countenance and suppress, since nothing has a more 
iatal tendency to corrupt the morals of youth, than such 
plays as abound with wanton allusions, and wicked 
sneers and scoffs on religion and matrimony. 

As an addition to my happiness, I see myself immor- 
talized as it were, by the great number of my descend- 
ants. I meet with, on my return home, not only two 
or three, but eleven grand-children, all blest with high 
health, sweet dispositions, bright parts, and of promis- 
ifig hopes. I take a delight in playing with the little 
pratlers , thofc who are older I often set to sing and 
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play for me on instruments of music. Call you this an 
infirm crazy old age, as they pretend, who say that a 
man is but half alive after he is seventy ? They may 
believe me if they please, but really I would not ex- 
change my serene cheerful old age, with any one of 
those young men, even of the best constitution, who 
give the loose to their appetites ; knowing as I do, that 
they are thereby subjecting themselves every mo- 
ment to disease and death. 

I remember all the follies of which I was guilty in 
my younger days and am perfectly sensible of the ma- 
ny and great dangers they exposed me to. I know 
with what violence young persons are earned away by 
the heat of their blood. .They presume on their 
strength, just as if they had taken a sure lease of their 
lives : and must gratify their appetites whatever it cost 
them, without considering that they thereby feed those 
ill humours, which do most assuredly hasten the A]}- 
pvoach<^ sickness and dealfi J two evils, which of all 
otherx'are the most unwelcome and terrible to the 
wicked. The first of these f^ickness /is highly unwel- 
^ come, because it effectually stops their career after 
this world's business aod pleasures, which being their 
sole delight and happiness, must be inexpressibly sad 
and mortifying. And the impatience and gloom of sick" 
ness is rendered tenfold more insupportable to them, 
because it finds them utterly destitute of those pious 
afTections, which alone can soothe the severity of sick- 
ness and charm the pangs of pain. They had never 
cultivated an acquaintance with God, nor accustomed 
C 
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themselves to look up to him as to a merciful Fathet, 
who sends afflictions to wean us from this scene of van- 
ity. They had never, by prayers and good works, en- 
deavored to secure his friendship or cherish that love 
which would make his dispensations welcome. So 
that unblest with these divine consolations, the season 
of sickness must be dark and melancholy indeed ; and 
besides all this, their hearts often sink within them at 
the prospect of death, that ghastly Icing of terrors, 
who comes to cut them off from all their dear delig^hts 
in this world, and send their unwilling souls to suffer 
the punishment which their own guilty conscience 
tells them is due to their wicked lives. 

But from these two evils so dreadful to many, bless- 
ed be God, I have but liitle to fear ; for, as for death, I 
have a joyful hope that that change, come when it may, 
will be gloriously for the better ; and besides, I trust, 
that he whose divine voice I have so long obeyed, will 
graciously support and comfort his aged servant in 
that trying hour- Ami as for sickness^ I feel but little 
apprehension orv that account, since by my divine med- 
icine TEMPERANCE, I have r€move<l all the causes of 
illness ; so that I am pretty sure I shall never be sick, 
except it be from some intent of Bivine mercy, and 
then I hope I shah bear it without a murmur, and find 
it for my good. Nay I have reason to think that my 
soul has so agreeable a dwelling in my body, finding 
nothing in it but peace and harmony between my rea^ 
ion and senses, that she is very well pleased with her 
present situation ; so that I trust I have siill a great 
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tnany years to live in health and in spirits, and enjoy 
this beautiful world, which is indeed beautiful to those 
■who know how to make it so, as I have done, and like- 
wise expect (with God's assistance) to be able to do in 
the next. 

Now since a regular life is s© happy, and its bles- 
sings so permanent and great, all I have still left to da 
(since 1 cannot accomplish my wishes by force) is to 
beseech every man of sound understanding to embrace 
with open arms, this most valuable treasure of a 
long and healthy life ; a treasure which, as it far ex- 
ceeds all the riches of tliis world, so it deserves above 
all things to be diligently sought after, and carefully 
preserved. This is that divine sobriety, so agreeable 
to the Deity, the friend of nature, the daughter of rea- 
son, and the sister of all tlie riitues. I-Vom her, as 
from their proper root, spring life, health, cheCTiul- 
ness, industry, learning, and all those employments 
"worthy of noble and generous minds. She is tlie best 
friend and safest guardian of life ; as well of the rich as 
of the poor ; of the old as of the young. She teaches 
the rich modesty j the poor frugality; men cor.tinence j 
■women chastity ; the old, how to ward off the attacks 
of death ; and bestows on youth firmer and securer 
hopes of life. She preserves the senses clear, the bo- 
dy light, the understanding lively, the soul brisk, the 
memory tenacious, our motions free, and all our facul- 
ties in a pleasing and agreeable harmony. 

O most innocent and divine sobriety ! the sole re- 
freshment of nature, the nursing ijiothcr of lifC) the 
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true physic of soul as well as of body. How ought 
men to praise thee for thy princely gilts, for thy incom- 
parable blessings! But as no man is able to write a suf- 
ficient panegyric on this rare and excellent virtue, I 
shall put an end to this discourse, lest I should be 
charged with excess in dwelling so long on so plea- 
sing a subject. Yet as numberless things may still 
be said of it, I leave off with an intention to set forth 
the rest of its praises at a more convenient opportu- 
nity. 



cnAP-ir, 



THE METHOD OF CORUECTING A BAD C0N8T1TUTI0K. 

I WAS born with a very choleric, hasty disposition; 
flew into a passion for the least trifle, huffed every bo- 
dy about me, and was so intolerably disagreeable, that 
many persons of gentle manners absolutely shimned 
my company. On discovering how great an injury I 
was doing myself, I at once resolved to make this vile 
temper give way to reason. I consider that a man 
overcome by passion, must at times, be no better than 
a madman, is, that tlie one has lost his reason forever, 
and the other is deprived of it by fits only ; but that in 
«ue of these, though never so slwrt, he may do soma 
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deed of cruelly or death that will ruin his character, and 
destroy his peace/or ever. A sober life, by cooling 
the fever ol the blood, contributed much to cure tne 
of this frenzy ; and I am now become so moderate, 
and so much a masterof my passion, that no body could 
perceive that it was born with me. 

It is true indeed, the most temperate may some- 
times be indisposed, but then they have the pleasure 
to think that it is not tlie effect of their own vices ; 
that it will be but moderate in its decree, and of ^hovt 
continuancci 

Many have said to me, <'M>w can youy when at a ta- 
ble covered with a dozen dchcloua d-hcs content your ' 
self with one dish, and that the Jilain'-st too at the ta» 
ble ? It must surely be a great mor'ijication to you^ t» 
see 90 niani/ charming things b /ore you and yet scarce- 
ly taste them **■ This question has frequently been 
put to me, and with an air of surprise. I confess it 
has often made me unhappy ; for it proves that such 
persons are got to stich a pass, as to look on the grati- 
fication of their appetites as the highest happiness, 
not considering that the mind is properly the man, and 
that it is in the affections of a virtuous and pious mind, 
a man is to look for his truest and highest happiness. 
When I sit down, with my eleven grand-children, to % 
table covered with various dainties, of which, for the 
sake of a light easy stomach, I rnay not, at times, 
choose to partake, yet this is no mortification to me ; 
on the contrary, 1 often find myself most happy at 
C3 
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these times. How can it otherwise than give me 
great delight when I think of that goouness of God| 
which blesses the earth with such immense stores of 
good things for the use of mankind ; and which, over 
and above all this goodness, has put me into the way 
of getting such an abundance of them for my dear 
grand-children ; and, besides must it not make me ve- 
ry happy to think that I have gotten such a mastery 
over myself as never to abuse any of those good things, 
but am perfectly contented with such a portion of them 
as keeps me always in good heaUh. O what a tri- 
umph of joy is this to my heart ! What a sad thing it 
is that young people will not take instruction, nor get 
benefit from those who are older and wiser than them- 
selves 1 I may use, in this matter, the words, of the 
wise man, » I have seen all things that are done under 
the sun.'* I know the pleasures of eating, and I know 
the joys of a virtuous mind, and can say from long ex- 
perience, that the one excelieth the other as far as 
light excelieth darkness ; the one are the pleasures of 
a mere animal, the other those of an angel. 

Some are so thoughtless as to say, that they bad ra- 
ther be afflicted twice or thrice a year with the gout, 
and other distempers, than deny themselves the plea- 
sure of eating and drinking to the full of such things 
A3 they like ; that for their part they had rather eat and 
drink as they lik^, though it should shorten their lives, 
that is, "give them a short life, and a meny one." It 
is really a surprising and sad thing; to see reasonable 
ijjreatHres, so ready to swallow the most dangerous ab- 
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surdities. For how, in the name of common sense, 
can the life of a glutton or a sot be a merry one ? if men 
Gould eat to excess, drink to silliness, and rust in sloth, 
and after all, suffer no other harm than the abridge- 
ment of ten or a dozen years of life, they might have 
some little excuse for calling it a merry life, though 
surely it could appear so to none but persons of a sad- 
ly vitkxttd taste. Rut since an intemperate life will 
assuredly so\y in our bodies the seeds of such diseases 
as will, after a few short years of feverish pleasure, 
make life a burthen to us, with what face can aHy rea^ 
sonable being call this a merry life ? 

O sacred and most bountiful Temperance I how 
greatly am I indebted to thee for rescuing me from 
such fatal delusions ; and for bringing me through the 
divine benediction, to the enjoyment of so many felici- 
ties, and which, over and above all these favours con- 
ferred on thine old man, has so strengthened his stom- 
ach, that he has now a better relish for his dry bread 
than he had formerly for the most exquisite dainties so 
that by eating little my stomach is often ciaving after 
the manna, which I sometimes feast on with so much 
pleasure, that I should think I trespassed on the duty, 
of temperance, did I not know that one must eat ta 
support life ; and that one camiot use a plainer ©r more 
natural diet. 

My spirits are not injured by what I eat, they, are 
only revived and supported by it, I can, imraediately 
on rising from table, set myself to write or stuuy, and. 
never find that this application, though so hurtiui tQ» 
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hearty feeders, does me any barm ; and besides, I 
never find myself drowsy after dinner, as a great many 
do , the reason is, 1 feed so tempei alely, as never to 
load my stomach nor oppress vny nerves, so that I am 
always as light, active, and cheerful after meals as be* 
fore. 

O thou vile wicked intemperance, my sworn enemy, 
■who art good for nothing but to murder those who 
follow thee , how many of my dearest friends haat 
thou robbed me of, in consequence of their nolbeliev- 
ing me ! But tliou hast not been able to destroy me ac- 
cording to thy wicked intent and purpose. I am still 
alive in spite of thee and have attained to such an age, 
as to see around me eleven dear grand children, all of 
fine understandings, and amiable dispositions, all given 
to learning and virtue ; all beautiful in their persons 
and lovely in their manners, whom, had I not aban- 
doned thee thou infamous source of corruption, I should 
BCver have had the pleasure to behold. Nor should 
I enjoy those beautiful and convenient apartments, 
which I have buiit from the ground, with such high- 
ly improved gardens, as required no small time to at- 
tain their present perfection. No, thou accursed hag,, 
thy nature is to impoverish and destroy those who fol- 
low thee. How many wretched orphans have I seen 
embracing dunghills ; how many miserable mothers^ 
•with their helpless infants, crying for bread, while 
their deluded fathers, slaves to thy devouring lusts,. 
were wasting their substance in rioting and drunken- 
ness ! 
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But thou art not content with consuming the sub- 
stance, thou wouldest destroy the very families of 
those who are so mad as to obey thee. The tempe ] 
rate poor man who labours hard all day, can boast a 
numerous family of rosy cheeked children, while thy 
pampered slaves, sunk in ease and luxury, often lan- 
guish without an heir to their ample fortunes. But 
since thou art so pestilential a vice, as to poison and 
destroy the greatest part of mankind, I am determined 
to use my utmost endeavours to extirpate thte, at 
least in part. And I promise myself, that my dear 
grand-children will declare eternal war against thee, 
and following my example; will let the world see the 
blessedness, of a temperate life, and so expose thee, 
O cruel intemperance I for what thou really art, a most 
•wicked, desperate, and mortal enemy of the children 
ot men. 

It is really a very surprising and sad thing to see per- 
sons grown to men's estate, and of fine wit, yet unable 
to govern their appetites, but tamely submitting to be 
dragged by them into such excesses of eating and 
drinking, as not only to ruin the best constitutions, and 
shorten their lives, but eclipse the lustre of the bright- 
est parts, and bury themselves in utter contempt and 
uselessness. O what promising hopes have been ship- 
wrecked, what immortal honours have been sacrificed 
at the shrine of low sensuality ; Happy, thrice happy; 
•those who have early been inured to habits of self-de- 
nial, and taught to consider the gratification of their ap- 
petites as the unfailing source of diseases and deaih. 
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Ye generous parents who long to see your children a" 
domed with virtue, and beloved as the benefactors of 
their kind ; O teach them the unspeakable worth of 
self government. Unsupported by this, every advan- 
tage of education and opportunity will avail them but 
little ; though the history of ancient worthies, and the 
recital of their illustrious deeds, may at times kindle 
up in their bosoms a flame of glorious emulation, yet 
alas 1 this glow of coveted virtue, this flush of promis- 
ed honour, is transient as a gleam of "winter sunshine ^ 
soon overspread and obscm-ed by the dai'k clouds o£ 
sensuality. 



CHAP. iir. 



M. tETTER TROM SIGNIOR LEWIS CORNARO TO THB 
RIGHT REVEREND BARBARO, PATRIARCH OF Ar^ 
QUI LEI A. 

My Lord> 

WHAT thanks do we not owe to the divine good- 
ness, for this wonderful inventioin of writing, whereby 
x/e can easily communicate to our absent friends 
whatever may afford them pleasure or improvement I 
By means of this most welcome contrivance, I shall 
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Tjow endeavor to entertain you with matters of the 
gi*eatest moment. It is true indeed, that what I have 
to tell you is no news, but I never told it you at the 
age of ninety-one. Is it not a charming thing, that I 
am able to tell you, that my health and strength are in 
so excellent a state, that, instead of diminishing with 
my ag.e, they seem to increase as I grow old ? All my 
acquaintance are surprised at it ; but I, who know the 
cause of this singular happiness, do every where de- 
clare it. I endeavor, a^ much as in me lies, to con- 
vince all mankind, that a man may enjoy a paradise 
on earth even after the age of four-score. 

Now my lord, I must tell you, that witliin these few 
days past, several learned Doctors of this University 
came to be informed by me, of the method I take in 
my diet, having understood that I am still healthfirl 
and strong ; that I have my senses perfect ; that my 
memory, my heart, my judgment, the tone of my 
voice, and my teeth, are all as sound as in my youth ; 
that I write seven or eight hours a day, and spend the 
restof the day in walking out a-foot and in taking all 
the innocent pleasures that are allowed to a virtuous 
man ; even music itself in which I bear my part. 

Ah, Sir i how sweet a voice would you perceive 
mine to be, were you to hear me, lilce another David, 
chant forth the praises of God to the sound of my lyre ! 
You would certainly be surprised and charmed with 
the harmony which I make. Those gentlemen parti- 
cularly admired, with what ease I write on sub- 
jects that require both judgment and spirit. 
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They told me, that I ought not to be looked on as 
an old man, since all my employments were such 
as were proper for youth, and did by no means re- 
semble tl^e works of men advanced in years ; who 
are cap?ble of doins^ nolbinsj^ after fourscore, but 
loaded with infirmities and distempers, are perpet- 
ually languishing in pain, not half so cheerful, pleas- 
ant and happy as I aiTi. 

beveral physicians were so good as to prognosti- 
cate to mc, ten years ago, that it was impossible for 
me to hold out three years longer : however, I still 
find myself less weak than ever, and am stronger 
this year than any that went before. This sort of 
miracle, and the many favors which I received from 
God, which obliged them tdftell me, that I brought 
along with me at my birth, an extraordinary and spe- 
cial gift of nature ; ri.r!d for the proof of their opinion, 
they employed all their rhetoric, and made several 
elegant speeches on that head It must be acknowl- 
edged, my lord, that eloquence has a charming force 
on the nund of man, since it often persuades him to 
believe that which never v/as, and never could be. I 
•s;as very much pleased to hear them discourse ; and 
could it be helped, since they were men of parts who 
harrangued at that rale ? But that which delighted 
me most, was to reflect that age and experience may 
renfler a man wiser than all tlie colleges in the v.orld 
can. And it was in truth by tlieir help, that I knew 
the error of that notion To undeceive those gentle- 
men, and at the same lime set them right, I replied, 
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that their way of arguing was not just : that the favor 
I received was no special, but a general and universal 
one : that I was but a man as well as others : that we 
have all judgment and reason, which the creator has 
bestowed on us to preserve our lives : that man when 
young, being more subject to sense than reason, Is 
too apt to give himself up to pleasure ; and that when 
arrived to thirty or forty years of age, he ought 
to consider, that, if he has been so imprudent as to 
lead, till that lime, a disorderly life, it is now high 
'time for him to take up and live temperately ; for he 
ought to remember, that thoCigh he has hither- 
to been held up by the vigor of youth and a good con- 
stitution, yet he is now at the noon of life, and must 
bethink himself of going down towards the grave with 
a heavy weight of years on his back, of which his fre- 
quent pains and infirmities are certain forerunners ; 
and that therefore, if he has not been so happy as to do 
it already, he ought itow, immediately to change his 
•course of life. 

I must confess it was not without great reluctance 
that I abandoned my luxurious way of living. I began 
with praying to God, that he would grant me the gift 
of Temperance, well knowing that he always hears 
our prayers with delight. Then considering, that 
■when a man is about to Undertake any thing of impor- 
tance, he may greatly strengthen himself in it, by of- 
ten looking forward to the great pleasures and advan- 
tages that he is to derive from it. Just as the hus- 
bandman takes comfort under his toils, by reflecting 
D 
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on the sweets of abundance ; and as the good chris- 
tian gladdens in -the service of God, when he thinks on 
the glory of that service, and the eternal joys that a- 
wait him : so I, in like manner, by seriously reflecting 
on the innumerable pleasures and blessings of health, 
and beseeching -God to strengthen me in my good re- 
solutions, immediately entered on a course of tempe- 
rance and regularity. And though it was at first 
highly disagreeable, yet I can truly say, that in a very 
little time, the disagreeableness vanished, and I came 
to find great delight in it. 

Now on hearing my arguments, they all agreed 
that I had said nothing but what was reasonable ; nay, 
the youngest among them told me, that he was willing 
to allow that these advantages might be common to 
all men, but was afraid they were seldom attained ; and 
that I must be singularly favored of heaven to get 
above the delights of an easy life, and embrace one 
quite contrary to it ; that he did not look on it to be 
impossible, since my practice convinced him of the 
contrary, but however, it seemed to him to be very 
diificult. 

I replied, that it was a shame to relinquish a good un- 
dertaking on account of the difficulties that might 
attend it, and that the greater the difficulty, the more 
glory should they acquire : that it is the will of the cre- 
ator, that every one should attain to a long life, because 
in his old age, he might be freed from the bitter fruits 
that were produced by sense, and might enjoy the 
good effects of his reason ; that when he shakes hands 
with his vices, he is no longer a sUye to the devil) %Qd 
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finds himself in a better condition of providing for the 
salvation of his soul : that God, whose goodness is in- 
finite, has ordained that the man who comes to the end 
of his race, should end his life without any disteraper, 
and so pass, by a sweet and easy death, to a life of im- 
mortality and glory, which I expect. I hope (said I 
to him) to die singing tiie praises of my Creator. The 
sad reflection, that we must one day cease to live, is 
no disturbance to me, though 1 easily perceive, that at 
my age, that day cannot be far off ; nor am I afraid of 
the terrors of hell, because, blessed be God, I have 
long ago shaken hands with my sins, and put my 
trust in the mercy and merits of the blood of Jesut 
Chrifit. 

To this my young antagonist had nothing to say, on- 
ly that he was resolved to lead a sober life, that he 
might live and die as happily as I hoped to do ; and 
that though hitherto he had wished to be young a long 
time, yet now he desired to be quickly old, that he 
might enjoy the pleasures of such an admirable 
age. 

Some sensual persons give out, that I have troubled 
myself to no purpose, in composing a treatise concern- 
ing temperance, and that I have lost my time in en- 
deavouring to persuade men to the practice of that 
■which is impossible. Now this surprises me the 
more, as these gentlemen must see that I had led a 
tempefate life many years before I composed this trea- 
tise, and that I never should have put myself to the 
trouble of composing it, had not long experience con- 
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vinced me, that it is a life which any man may easily 
l6ad, who really wishe s to be healthy and happy. And, 
besides the evidence of my own experience, I have the 
satisfaction to hear, that numbers on seeing my trea- 
tise have embraced such a life, and enjoyed from it 
the very same blessings which I enjoy. Hence, I con- 
clude, that no man of good sense will pay any regard 
to so frivolous an objection. The truth is, those gen* 
tlemen Avho make this objection, arc so unhappily 
■yredded to the poor pleasure of eating and drinking, 
that they cannot think of moderating it, and as an ex- 
cuse for themselves, they choose to talk at this extra* 
tagant rate. However, I pity these gentlemen with 
all my heart; ihougli they deserve for their iatempe-«^ 
ranee, to be tormented with a complication of distem- 
pers, and to be the victims of their passions a wholo 
tternity. 



CHAP. IV. 



OF THE BIRTH AND DEATH OF MAH, 

THAT I may not be deficient in that duty of chari- 
ty which all men owe to one another, or lose one mo» 
tnent of that pleasure which conscious usefulness af- 
fords ; I again take up my pen. What I am going t» 
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say will be looked on as impossible, or incredible ;.but 
nothing is more certaiK, nor more worthily to be ad- 
mired by all posterity. I am now ninety five years of 
age, and find myself as healthy and brisk, as if I were 
but twenty-five. 

What ingratitude should 1 be guilty of, did I not 
return thanks to the divine Goodness, for all his fa- 
vours conferred upon me ? Most of your old men have 
scarce arrived to sixty, but they find themselves load- 
ed with infirmities : they are melancholy, unhealthful: 
always full of the frightful apprehensions of dying : 
they tremble day and night for fear of being within one 
foot of their graves ; and are so strongly possessed with 
the dread of it, that it is a hard matter to divert them 
from that doleful thought. Blessed be God, I am 
free from their ills and terrors. It is my opinion, that 
I ought not to abandon myself to that vain fear :. this I 
will make appear by the sequel. 

Some there are, who bring along with them a strong 
constitution into the world, and live to old age : but it 
is generally (as already observed) an old age of sick- 
ness and sorrow ; for which they are to thank them- 
selves ;. because they most unreasonably presume on 
the strength of their coi^stitution ; and will not on any 
account, abate of tliat hearty feeding which they in- 
dulged in their younger days. Just as if they were to 
be as vigorous at fourscore as in the flour of their 
youth; nay, they go about to justify this their impru- 
dence, pretending that as we lose our health and vi- 
gour by growing old, we should endeavour to repair 
D2 
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tlie loss, by increasing the quantity of our food, sines' 

k is by sustenance that man is preserved. 

But in this they are dangerously mistaken ; for as the 
natural heat and strength of the stomach lessens as a 
xnan grows in years, he should diminish the quanti- 
ty of his meat and drink, common prudence requiring 
that a man should proportion his diet to his digestive 
powers. 

This is a certain truth, that sharp sour humours on 
the stomach, proceed from a slow imperfect digestion; 
said that but little good chyle can be made, when the 
stomach is filled with fresh food before it has carried 
off the former meal. It cannot therefore be too fre- 
quently, nor too earnestly recommended, that as the 
natural heat decays by age, a man ought to abate the 
quantity of what he eats and drinks ; nature requiring 
but very little for the healthy support of the life of man, 
especially that of an old man. Would my aged 
Jriends but attend to this single precept which has 
been so signally serviceable to me, they would not be 
troubled with one twentieth of those infirmities which 
XKJvv harrass and make their lives so miserable. They 
■would be light, active, and cheerful like me, who am 
now near my hundredth year. And those of them 
who were born with good constitutions, might live to 
the age of one hundred and twenty. Had I been blest 
■with a robust constitution, I should in all probability, 
attain the same age. But as I was born with feeble 
(rtamina, I shall not perhaps outlive an hundred. And 
this moral certainty of living to a great age is to be* 
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sure, a most pleasing and desirable attainment, and 
it is the prerogative of none but the tcmpcf ate. For 
all those who (by immoderate eating and drinking) fill 
their bodies with gross humours, can have no reason- 
able assurance of living a single day longer : oppress- 
ed with food and swoln with superfluous humours, they 
arc in continual danger of violent fits of the cholic, 
deadly strokes of the apoplexy, fatal attacks of the 
cholera morbus, burning fevers, and many such acute 
and violent diseases, whcrebj thousands are carried to 
their graves, who a few hours before looked very hale 
and hearty. And this moral certainty of long life is 
built on such good grounds as seldom ever fail. For, 
generally speaking, Almighty God seems to have set- 
tled his works on the sure grounds of natural^causes, . 
and temperance is ^by divine appointment) the natural 
cause of health and long life. Hence it is next to im- 
possible, that he who leads a .strictly temperate life, 
should breed any sickness or die of an unnatural death, 
before he attains to the years to which the natural 
strength of his constitution was to arrive. I know 
some persons are so weak as to excuse their wicked 
intemperance, by saying, that "the race is not always 
ti> the swift, nor the battle to the strong," and that 
therefore, let them cat and drink as they please, they 
shall not die till their time comes. How scandalous- 
ly do these men misunderstand Solomon and abuse 
ttuth 1 How would it startle us to hear our friends say, 
« that let them sleep and play, as they please, they 
shall not be beggars till their time comes." 
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SoloiTion does indeed say, that "the race ig not al- 
vays-<.to the swift, nor the battle to the strong ;" but he 
must be no better than a madman, who thence infers, 
that it is is not generally so. For the invariable and 
eternal experience of mankind demonstrates, that nine- 
ty-nine times in an hundred, the race is to the swift, 
and the battle to the strong, bread to the industrious, 
and health to tine temperate. 

But it is a matter of fact, and not to be denied, that, 
though teiTiperance has the divine efficacy to secure 
us from violent disease and unnatural death, yet it is 
not to be supposed to make a man immortal. It is 
impossible but that time, which effaces all things;, 
should likewise destroy that most curious workman- 
ship of God, the human body : but it is man's privi- 
lege to end his days by a natural death, that is, with- 
out pain and agony, as they will see me, when the heat 
and strength of na,ture is quite exhausted. But I pro- 
mise myself, that day is a pretty comfortable distance 
off yet, and I fancy I am not mistaken, because I am 
still healthy and brisk, relish all I cat, sleep quietly, 
and find no defect in any of my senses. Besides, all 
tlie faculties of my mind are in the highest periectionj 
my understanding clear and bright as ever; my judg- 
ment sound ; my memory tenacious ; my spirits good; 
and my voice, the first thing that fails others, s-till so 
strong and souorious, that every morning and evening, 
vilh my dear grand- children around me, I can address 
my prayers and chant the praises of the Almighty. O, 
bow glorious this_ life of mine is like to be, replete 
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with all the felicities which man can enjoy on this side 
of the grave ; and exempt from that sensual brutality 
which age has enabled my better reason to banish, and 
therewith all its bitter fruits, the extravagant passions- 
and distressful perturbations of mind. Nor yet can 
the fears of death find room in my mind as I have no 
licensed sins, to cherish such gloomy thoughts : nei- 
ther can the death of relations and friends give me any 
other grief than that ot the first movement of nature, 
which cannot be avoided, but is of no long contbuance. 
Still less am I liable to be cast down by the loss of 
worldly goods. I look on these things as the proper- 
ty of heaven ; I can thank him for the loan of so many 
comforts, and when his wisdom sees fit to withdravf 
them, I can look on their departure without murmur- 
ing. This is the happiness of those only, who grow 
old in their ways of temperance and virtue ; a happi- 
ness which seldom attends the most flourishing youth 
who live in vice. Such are al! subject to a thousand- 
disorders, both of body and mind from which I am en-- 
tirely free : on the contrary, I enjoy a thousand plea-- 
sures which are as pure as they are calm. 

The first of these is to do service to my country. 
O ! what a glorious amusement, in which I find infi- 
nite delight in shewing my countrymen how to fortify 
this our dear city of Venice, in so excellent a manner 
as to make her a famous re,>ublic, a rich and matrl;- 
less city. Another amusc.iient of mine is, tlrai of 
shewing this maid and queen of cities in what '-naoner 
Ahe may always abound with pi'ovisions, by manuringp; 
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utitilled lands, draining marshes, and laying under wa- 
ter, and thereby fattening fields, which had all along- 
been barren for want of naoisture. My third amuse- 
ment is in shewing my native city, how, though alrea- 
dy strong, she may be rendered much stronger ; and 
though extremely beautiful, may still increase in beau- 
ty ; though rich, may acquire more wealth, and may- 
be made to enjoy better air, though her air is excel- 
lent. These three amusements, all arising from the 
idea of public utility, I enjoy in the highest degree. 
Another very great comfort I enjoy is, that having 
been defrauded when young, of a considerable estate, 
I have made ample amends for that loss, by dmt of 
thought and iiidusty, and without the least wrong done 
to any person, have doubled my income, so that I am 
able not only to provide for my dear grand children,/ 
but to educate and assist many poor youth to begin the 
■world. And I cannot help saying, I reflect with 
more pleasure on what I lay out in that way, than in 
any other. 

Another very considerable addition to my happiness 
is, that what I hav« written from my own experienccj 
in order to recommend ^e7n/2cra7zc<r, has been of great 
use to numbers, who loudly proclaim their obligations 
to me for that work, several of them having sent me 
word from foreign parts, that, under God, they are in- 
debted to me for ihtir lives. But that which makes 
me look on myself as one of the happiest of men, is, 
that I enjoy as it were, two sorts of lives ; the one ter- 
r e strial, which I possess in fact ; the other celestial-. 
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irhich I possess in thought ; and this thought is attend* 
ed with unutterable delight, being founded on such 
glorious objects, which I am morally sure of obtaining, 
through the infinite goodness and mercy of God, 
Thus I enjoy this terrestrial life, partly through the 
beneficient influences of temperance and sobriety, vir- 
tues so pleasing to heaven ; and I enjoy, through cor- 
dial love of the same divine majesty, the celestial life, 
by contemplating so often on the happiness thereof, 
that I can hardly think of any thing else. And I hold 
that dying in the manner I expect, is not really death, 
but a passage of the soul from this earthly life, toa ce 
lestial, immortal, and infinitely perfect existence. 
And 1 am so far charmed with the glorious elevation 
rto which J think my soul is designed, that I can no 
longer stoop to those trifles, which, alas ! charm and 
infatuate too great a part of mankind. The prospect of 
parting with my favourite enjoyments of this life, 
gives me but little concern; on the contrary, I thank 
■God, I often think cf it with secret jof, since by that 
loss I am to gain a life incomparably more hap- 
py- 

O ! who then would be troubled, were he in my 
place ? what good man, but must instantly throw off 
his load cf worldly sorrow, and address his grateful 
homage to the Author of all his happiness ? However 
there is not a man on earth, who msy not hope for the 
like happiness, if he would but live as I do. For in- 
deed I am no angel, but only a man, a servant of God, 
i# whom a good ftnd temperate life is so pleasing, that 
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even in this world he greatly rewards those who prac 
tise it. 

And whereas many embrace a holy and contempla- 
tive life, teaching and preaching the great truths of re- 
ligion, which is highly commendable, the chief em- 
ployment of such being to lead men to the knowledge 
and worship of God. O that they would likewise be- 
take themselves entirely to a regular and temperate 
life 1 They would then be considered as saints in- 
deed upon earth, as those primitive christians were, 
who observed so constant a temperance, and lived so 
long. By living like them, to the age of one hundred 
and twenty, they might make such a proficiency in ho- 
liness, and become so dear to God, as to do the great- 
est honour and service to the world ; and they would 
besides, enjoy constant health and spirits, and be al- 
ways happy within themselves ; whereas they are now 
too often infirm and melancholy. If indeed they are 
melancholy, berause they see God (after all his good- 
ness"^ so ungratefully requited ; or because they see 
men (notwithstanding their innumerable obligations to 
love) yet hating and grieving each other : such melan- 
choly is truly amiable and divine. 

But to be melancholy on any other account, is, to 
^speak the truth, quite unnatural to good christians; 
such persons being the servants of God and heirs of 
immortality ; and it is still more unbecoming the min- 
isters of religion, who ought to consider themselves, as 
of all others, in the most important, serviceable, and 
delightful employment. 
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I know, many of these gentlemen think that God 
does purposely bring these occasions of melancholy 
on them that they may in this ife do penance for their 
former sins ; but therein, as I think, they are much 
mistaken, I cannot conceive, how God, who loves 
mankind, can be delighted with their sufferings. He 
<lesires that mankind should be happy, both in this 
world andtne next ; he tells us so in a thousand places 
in his word, and we actually find that there is not a 
man on earth, who does not feel the good Spirit of 
God, forbidding and condemning those wicked courses, 
•which would rob him of that happiness. No ; it is the 
devil 8c sin which bring all the evils we suffer, on our 
heads, and not God, who is our Creator and Father, 
and desires our happiness: hiscommands tend to no oth- 
er purpose. And temperance would not be a virtue, if 
the benefit it does us, by preserving us from distempers, 
were repugnant to the designs o{ God in our old age. 

In short, if all religious people were strictly tempe- 
rate and holy, how beautiful, how glorious a scene 
should we then behold ! Such numbers of venerable 
old men as would create surprise. How many wise 
and holy teachers to edify the people by their whole- 
some preaching and good examples ! How many sin- 
ners might receive benefit by their fervent interces- 
sions 1 How many blessings might they shovver upon 
the earth 1 and not as now, eating and drinking so in- 
temperately, as to inflame the blood and excite world- 
ly passions, pride, ambition, and concupiscence, soil- 
ing the purity of their minds, checking their growth 
E 
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in holiness, and m some unguavded moment, betraying 
them into sins disgraceful to religion, and ruinous to 
their peace for life. Would they feed but temperately, 
and that chiefly on vegetable food, they would as 1 do, 
soon find it the most agreeable (by the cool temperate 
humours it affords) the best friend to virtuous im- 
provement, begetting gentle manners, mild affections, 
purity of thought, be?venly mindedness, quick relish 
of virtvie, and delight in God. This was the life led by 
the holy fathers of old, who subsisted entirely on vege- 
tables, drinking nothing but pure v/ater, and yet lived 
to an extreme old age, in good health and spirits, and 
always happy within themselves. And so may all in 
©ur days live, provided they would but mortify the 
lusts of a corruptible body, and devote themselves en- 
tirely to the exalted service of God ; for this is indeed 
the privilege of every faithful christian as Jesus Christ 
left it, when he came down upon earth to shed his 
precious blood in order to deliver us from the tyranic- 
al servitude of the dcvii ; and all through his immense 
goodness. 

To conclude, since length of days abounds with so 
many blessings, and I am so happy as to have arrived 
at that state, I Jind myself bound (in charity) to give 
testimony in favor of it, and solemnly assure all man- 
kind, that I really enjoy a great deal more than what I 
now mention ; and that I have no other motive in wri- 
ting on this subject, than to engage them to practise, 
all their lives, those excellent virtues of temperance 
and sobriety, which will bring them, like me, to a hap- 
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py old age. And therefore I never cease to raise my 
voice, crying- out to you, my friends, may your days be 
many, that you may long serve God, and be fitter for 
the glory which he prepares for this children. 



APPENDIX. 



GOLDEN RULES OF HEALTH, 



SELECTED FROM 



HIPPOCRATES, PLUTARCH, AND SEVERAL OTHER EM- 
INENT PHYSICIANS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 



OF all the people on the face of the earth, the A- 
mericans are under the greatest obligations to live 
temperately. Formed for commerce, our country 
abounds with bays, rivers and creeks, the exhalations 
from which, give the air a dampness unfriendly to the 
springs of life. To counteract this infelicity of cli- 
mate reason teaches us to adopt every measure that 
may give tone and vigour to the constitution. This 
precaution, at all times necessary, is peculiarly so ia 
autumn, for then the body ia relaxed by the intense 
E2 
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heat of the dog-days, the air is filled with noxious va- 
pours, from putrid vegetables ; Nature herself wears 
a sickly drooping aspect ; the most robust feel a disa- 
greeable weariness and soreness of the flesh, a heavi- 
ness and sluggishness in motion, quick feverish flush- 
ings, and sudden chills darting along their nerves (all 
plain proofs of a sickly atmosphere, and tottering 
health,) Now, if ever we need the aid of all-invigora- 
ting temperance, keep the stomach light and vi- 
gorous by moderate feeding, the veins well stored with 
healthy blood, and the nerves full braced by manly ex- 
ercise and comely cheerfulness, Be choice of your 
diet, fruit perfectly ripe, vegetables thoroughly done, 
and meats of t^.e easiest digestion, with a glass or two 
of generous; v^ine at each meal, and all taken in such 
prudent moderation as not to load but strengthen the 
constitution. For at this critical juncture a single act 
of intemperance, which would scarcely be feft in the 
wholesome frosts of winter, often turns the scale 
against nature, and brings on obstinate indigestion,, 
load at stomach, loss of appetite, a furred tongue, yel- 
lowness of eyes, bitter taste in the mouth in the morn- 
ing, bilious vomiting, agues, fevers. Sec. which in spite 
of the best medicines, often wear a man away to a ghost. 
If blessed with a good constitution, he maij perhaps 
crawl on to ivinteri and get braced up again by her 
friendly frosts ; but if oI<l or infirm, it is likely death 
•will overtake him, before he can reach that city of re- 
fuge. 

« The giddy practice of throwing aside our wintejt 
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clothes too early in the spring, and that of exposing 
our bodies when overheated, to sudden cold, has des- 
troyed more people than famine, pestilence and the 
sword."* Sijdcnh:im. 

Those who, by any accident, have lost a meal (sup- 
pose their dinner) ought not to eat a plentiful supper; 
for it Aviil lie heavy on their stomach, and they wiH 
have a more restless night than if they had both dined 
and supped heartily. He therefore, who has missed 
his dmner, should make a light supper of spoon vict- 
uals, rather than of any strong solid food." Hifijiocrai- 
ies. 

He wha has taken a larger quantity of food than 
usual, and feels it heavy and troublesome on his stomr 
ach,. will if he is a wise man, go out and puke it up imr 
mediately. t Hipfiocrates. 

*I saw (says an American officer) thirteen grenadiers ly» 
ing' dead by a spring-, in consequence of drinking too freel/ 
of the cold water, while dripping with sv/eat in a hard day'i 
march, in summer. And many a charming girl, vvortLy of a 
tenderer husband, has sunk into the icy embraces of death, 
by suddenly exposing her delicate frame, warm from the 
ball room, to the cold air. And since "the universal cause 
acts not by partial, but by general laws," many a good soul, 
with more piety than prudence, turning out quite warm from 
a crowded preaching into the cold air without cloak or sur- 
tout, has gone off in a galloping consumption to that happy 
world, where pain and sickness are unknown. What a mel- 
ancholy thing it is, that people cannot take care of thei? 
souls; without neglecting their bodies, nor seek their salva- 
tion without ruining their health ! 

f The wise son of Sirach confirms this precept, and sayaj^ 
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And here I cannot omit mentioning a very ruinous 
error into which too many are fond of running, I meau 
the trequent use of strong vomits and purgatives. A 
man every now and then feeds too freely on some favo- 
rite dish : by such excess the stomach is weakened, 
the body filled with superfluous humours, and he pre- 
sently finds himself much out of sorts. The only me- 
dicine in this case, is moderate exercise, innocent a- 
musement, and a little abstinence, this is nature's own 
prescription, as appears by her taking away his appe- 
tite. But having long placed his happiness in eating 
and drinking, he cannot think of relinquishing a grati- 
fication so dear to him, and so sets himself to force an 
appetite by drams, slings, elixir of vitriol, wine and 
bitters, pickles, sauces, &c. and on the credit of this 
artificial appetite, feeds again as if he possessed the 
most vigorous health. He now finds himseU entirely 
disordered, general heaviness and weariness of body, 
ilatulent uneasiness, frequent eructations, loss of appe- 
tite, disturbed slumbers, frightful dreams, bitter taste 
in the mouth, Sec, He now complains of a foul stom- 

Eccles.xxxl. 21. "If thou hast been forced to eat, arise, go 
forth and puke, and thou shall have rest." And most certain 
it is (adds an ingenious physician) that hundreds and thou- 
sands have brought sickness and deatli on themselves, by 
their ignorance or neglect of this rule. But at the same time 
people should carefully avoid a repetition of that excess, 
•which renders such an evacuation necessary, for frequent vo- 
mitings do greatly tend to weaken and destroy the tone of 
tlie stomach. 
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ach, or (in his own words) that his stomach is full of 
bile ; and immediately takes a dose of tartar emetic or 
a strong purgative, to cleanse out his stomach, and so 
prepare for another course of high living. Of all the 
Apollyons or destroyers of nerves, health and life, this 
is the greatest ; and I have no sort of doubt on my 
own mind but it has broken down more constitutions, 
brought on more distempers, and sent more people to 
an early grave, than all the vices of this bedlam world 
put together. How much wiser would it be in this 
case to follow the advice of the celebrated Bcerhaave, 
i. e. to use a little absdnence, take moderate exercise, 
and thereby help nature to carry off her crudities and 
recover her springs. I have been often lold by a lady 
of quality, whose circumstances obliged her to be a 
good economist, and whose prudence and temperance 
preserved her health and senses unimpaired to a great 
age, that she had kept herself out of the hands of the 
physicians many years by this simple regimen. Peo- 
ple in health should never force themselves to eat when 
they have no appetite ; Nature, the best judge in these 
matters, will never fail to let us know the proper time 
of refreshment. To act contrary to tlus rule, will as- 
suredly weaken the powers of digestion, impair health 
and shorten life. Plutarch. 

" Let us beware of such food as tempts us to eat 
when we are not hungry, and of such liquors as entice 
us to drink when we are not thirsty." Socratet. 

It is really surprising (says Plutarch) what benefit 
men of letters \fguid receive from reading aloud everf 
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day ; we ought therefore to mske that exercise famil- 
iar to us, but it should not be done immediatelv after 
dinner, nor fatigue, for that error has proved hvntful to 
many. But though loud reading is a very healthy exer- 
cise, violent vociferation is highly dangerous ; it has ia 
thousands of instances burst the tender blood vessels 
of the lungs, and brought on incurable consumptions.* 
"The world has long made a just distinction betwixt 
men cf learning, and wise men. Men of learning ar© 
ofttimes the weakest of men : they read and meditate in» 
cessantly, without allowing proper relaxation or re- 
freshment to the body ; and think that a frail machine 
can bear fatigue as well as an immortal spirit. This 
puts me in mind of what happened to the camel in the 
fable ; which, refusing though often premcnished, to 
ease the ox in due time of a part of his load, was for- 

♦Would to God, all ministers of religion (I mention them 
because they are generally most wanting in this great article 
of prudence) would but attend to the advice of this eminent 
Philosopher. They would, many of them, live much longer 
and consequently stand a good chance to be more useful men 
here on earth, and brighter saints in heaven. What can give 
greater pain to a man who has the prosperity of religion at 
heart, than to see an amiable, pious young divine (who promis- 
ed great services to the world) spitting up his lungs, and 
dying of a consumption brought on by preaching ten times 
louder than he had need ! Since the world began, no man 
ever spoke with Aa{/'the energy which the interests of eter- 
nal souls deserve, but there is a wide difference betwixt an 
instructive, moving; melting eloquence, and a loud unmeaning 
monotoni/. 
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ted at last to carry not only the ox's whole load, but 
the ox himself also, when he died unuer his burden. 
Thus it happens to the mind which has no compassion 
on the body, and will not listen to its complaints, nor 
give it any rest, until some sad distemper compels the 
mind to lay study and contemplation aside ; and to 
lie down, with the afflicted body, upon the bed of lan- 
guishing and pain. Most wisely, tlierefore, does Pla- 
to admonish us to take the same care of our bodies as 
of our minds ; that like a well matched pair of horses 
to a chariot, each may draw his equal share of weight. 
And when the mind is most intent upon virtue and 
"usefulness, the body should then be most cherished by 
prudence and temperance, that so it may be fully equal 
to such arduous and noble pursuits." Plutarch. 

Nothing is more injurious to health t!ian hard stu- 
dy at night ; it is inverting the order of nature, and ru- 
ining the constitution. 

But most of all, it is improper to lie reading in bed 
by candle light ; for it not only partakes of the usual 
inconveniences of night study, such as straining the 
eyes, weakening the sight, fatiguing the mind, aixl 
wearing away the constitution, but is oft-times the 
cause of the saddest calamities ; thousands of elegant 
houses, with all their costly furniture, have been redu- 
ced to ashes by this very imprudent practice. 

But how can giddy youth, liurried on by strong pas- 
sions and appetites, be prevented from running into 
those excesses, which may cut tliem off in the prime 
«f their days, or at least hoard up diseases and remorse 
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for old age ? Why, their passions and appetites must 
early be restrained by proper discipline and example. 
This important office must be done by their parents, 
whose first and greatest care should be " lo train up 
their children in the way the) should go, that when 
they are old they may not depart from it." 

<'0 that parents (says the excellent Mr. Locke) 
would carefully instil into their children that great 
principle of all virtue and worth, viz. nobly to deny 
themselves every wrong desire, and steadily follow 
what reason dictates as best, though the appetite 
should lean the other way. We often see parents by 
humouring them when little, corrupt the principles 
of virtue in their children ; and wonder afterwards to 
taste the bitter waters of their undutifulness or Avickcd- 
ness, when they themselves have contributed thereto. 
Why should we wonder that he who has been accus- 
tomed lo have his will in every thing, when he was in 
coats, should desire and contend for it when he is in 
breeches ? Youth is the golden season to inure the 
mind to tl* practice of virtue, on which their future 
health and respectability depend, and without v/hich it 
will be impossible to deliver their constitutions, unbro- 
ken, to manhood and old age. Vice is utterly incon- 
sistent with health, which can never dwell with lewd- 
ness, luxury, sloth and violent passions. The life of 
the epicure and rake, is not only short, but miserable. 
It would shock the modest and compassionate to hear 
of those exquisite pains, and dreadful agonies, which 
profligate young persons suffer from their debauche- 
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Ties, before they can even reach the friendly shiUur 
ofanuniiaiely ^rave. Or if some few fctop short in 
their career of not, before they have quite destroyed 
the sprinjus of life, yet those spiings are generally ren- 
dered so feeble and crazy, \*y the liLeriies which tliey 
have already taken, that they only support a gluoi..y, 
dispirited dying life, tedious to theinscives,and tioublc- 
some to all around them ; and (which is still wore t.it- 
iable) often transmit their com piaiiUs to an iiihccent 
unhappy offspring.'* 
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THE WAY TO TVEALTH« 



BY 



DOCTOR FRANKLINjr 



INTRODUCTION, 



«* But for one en^, one much neglected use, are ricbes worth 
^uar cure : 
-This iiobie ciul is, ta shew the virtues in their fairest light; 
Tt» m.'k liumiiii y il'._ niii.isttr ui bonnteoiu Protidmie, 
.daJ teack the breuit t/ie generuua luxuiy t,f doin^ good." 

Du. AUMSTII0K9> 

THERE is scarcely amonj^ the evils of life, any so 
generally dreaded as poverty. Many other kinds of 
misery a man may easily fort^et, because they do not 
always force themselves upon liis regards But it is 
impossible to pass a day or an hour, in the company of 
men without seeing how much poverty is exposed to 
neglect and insuh ; and in its lowest state, to hunger 
and nakedness ; to injuries, against which •^very pas- 
sion is ill arms ; and to wants, which nature, without 
the aids of religion, cannot sustain. 
Of *hese cala-nities, mankind in general seem to be 

tscxmble. Wiebear on every side the noise of trade;; 
F2 
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and see the streets thronged with numberless multi^ 
tudes, whose faces are clouded with anxiety, and 
whose steps are hurried by precipitation, from no oth- 
er motive tlian the hope of gain. The whole world is 
put in motion by the desire of that wealth, which is- 
chiefly to be valued as it secures us from poverty and 
its miseries. But there are always some whose pas- 
sions or follies lead them to a conduct widely different 
from the general practice of mankind. I mean the 
thoughtless and- the negligent, who, from an excess 
of carelessness, or the seductions of company, indulge 
habits of pleasure and expence above their fortunes ; 
and, thus mispend their time, or waste the inheritance 
of their fathers, without ever seeming to reflect on the 
great sacrifice they are making, or the gulf to which 
they approach, till poverty, like an unexpected winter, 
comes upon them with all its chilling calamities, and 
awakens them to a pungent sense of their folly and 
wretchedness. " The young, and those of the most 
generous anc' imsu&pecting tempers, often fall into this 
evil net,. out of which they seldom escape without suf- 
fering injuries, which they painfully feel and serious- 
ly lament through life. No man had a heart more dis- 
posed to pity, nor a head more able to counsel these un- 
fortunates than the sage Dr. Franklin, the friend of 
Bian, and the great economist of America. His little 
■work; entitled, "the Way tdKWcalth," is universally 
considered as a master-piece, on the art of making and 
preserving; a fortune. But before we can give the rea- 
der a sight of this, we will exhibit to his. view sojuq of 
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the many felicities of wealthy that on seeing how much 
happiness he may derive from it to himself, and haw 
many services he may therewith confer on others, he 
may apply with vigour and perseverance to> the means 
conducive loso desirable and end. 

In tlie first place ; Wealth always commands res- 
pect, unless its owner be an infamous wretch indeed ; 
and even in that deplorable case, it has the magic pow- 
ers of charity, to cover and hide a multitude of sins. 
It gives a man an air of conseqtience, and like true 
beauty; without any exertion of its own, wins the fa- 
vour of all beholders. When the rich man goes into 
company, every body rise up to salute him: no features 
too hard to assume a smile : no back so stiff but can 
afford hitn a bow. He is placed in the uppermost seat 
at the table, and men covet to direct their conversa- 
tion to him. The poor man speaketh, but no one vc- 
gardeth ; the rich openeth his mouth, and lo ! silense 
is kept. 

What can be more pleasing to a man than to see 
himself thus honoured by his friends ? But besides 
this satisfaction, which to the good, is very exquisite ; 
it has a very happy moral effect on the mind. In a mind 
possessed of common iensibiliiy, it must kindle the 
soft fire of good humour, and good humour naturally 
inspires benevolence and affection. Whence wc in- 
fer, that a rich man, who is prudent, stands a much fair- 
er chance to be good humoured than the poor, whose 
povetty exposes them to such frequent slights and 
neglects. 
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In the second place, wealUi places a man in a state 
which all HiUal covet ; a sslaic ol li.(le|ici,uci.cc. To 
owe no n»ai» any thing : to be aUle to yo wl.iilievsoever 
•\ve may please; and to lace any conpai.y wiii.oiii dicad 
of dunning, is a luxury too divine, even to l)e conceiv- 
ed by any who have not been haunted and hag liclden 
by errCitors. Say, ye, debtors, ye pooi-est of n>ankind, 
say, ye who cannot look at a creditor williout confu- 
sion, nor hear tlie name of justice wit'aout a pang; 
■who startle at the sound of a shaken leaf, as though 
the feet of the siieriff were at the door, and fly as the 
l)<urderer flies from the avenger of blood, whose sor- 
rowful days are wasted in meditating fruitless plans of 
paytnent, while your midnight slumbers are frighten- 
ec" by dreams of bankruptcy, and apparitions of merci- 
less creditors, sales, and houseless children : say,, 
•wherein is the life of a debtor better than the life of a 
dog. Are not the piospects of independence as reviv- 
ing to your hearts, as the prospects of paradise t«. 
souls tl.at have long pined in purgatory ? 

But, on the other hand, never to go in debt ; or, if 
accident should render a trifling d( bt necessary ; to 
nave at home more than enough 'o defray it ; to receive 
creditor y. it!i a smiling countenance; to delight his 
eyes with the prounised gold, and to dismiss him char- 
n^ed with our punctuality and honour: Must net this 
to a good man, afl'ord a series.of satisfactions, too conr»- 
plicaled f»ir detail, and too exquisite for description? 

In the tliird place j Wealth enables us to enjoy tlie 
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pwregt ar.d sublimcst pleasures that are to be founil t.n 

•arih, the pleasures of doing good. 

To a tender parent, the interests of his children afe 
dear, as the biOod which feeds the fountain of life. 
When he looks at them, his bo^vcls ai"e moved within 
him, because he remembers the evils which await 
them ; He considers tiiat ignorance leaves them an ea- 
•y prey to the crafty and cruel ; and that want betrays 
them to dishonesty and falsehood. Happy tiie parent 
■who possesses wealth ; he places before his childrea 
the lamp of knowledge, and they perceive the snares ^ 
of tlte artful ; he surrounds thena with the blessings of 
competence, and they despise the gains of iniquity. 
He has sisters and brothers perhaps, poor in worldly- 
goods, but whom he loves as his own soul ; and youngf 
relatives, whose little strong embraces, kindle all the 
parent within him. Is there on earth a happiness e- 
qual to that which he ieels in supplying their wants ; 
giving them education, and thus leading them, ai by 
the hand, to usefulness and honour ? 

To welcome the weeping widow ; to provide for her 
ft place of rest j to dry up her tears ; to feed and edu- 
cate her little orphans, ai^d to put them in a way to 
gain an honest livelihood. 

To take by the hand poor young tradesmen ; to 
lend them money ; to set them up, and thus to eiuble 
ti.em lobe very useful to the community, and to make 
comfo'table livings for themselves. 

To build in the neighbourhoods of the poor, places 
of public worship, where the people may learn th« 
knoivkd^^e of God, and the happiness of a good lifst 
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To assist iti providing houses where the sick and i' 
ged poor, who ar6 not able to work for ihemselveS, 
inay be taken in, and have medicines and plij-bicians 
to cure their sicknesses, and food and clothing to makb 
the remainder of their days liappy. 

To feel Ibr a tenant's mislnrtunefe, and to abatt 
iomethiiii^ of his rent in a bad season. 

To siience the excuses of a poor debtor vi'lth a *'\vel)j. 
■well ; dou'i be uneasy on account of ti is trifle ; T know 
you are an honest n»an, and I am wining to wait tiU 
ybu can make it convenient to pay me." 

T lese are some of the numberless luxuries of be- 
'Ueficence wnich wealtli enables a good man to enjoy. 
If you would enjoy them listen to the instructions of 
t)r. Fkanklin, and let the words of his mouth sink 
deep into your heart. Despise them not for their sim- 
plicity ; for simple a..d unlearned is the muilitude t<j» 
^hich they are addi-cssedL 



^ 
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I HAVE heard, that nothing gives an author sp 
great pleasure, as to find his works respectfully quo- 
ted by others. Judge, then, how much I must have 
been gratified by an incident I am going to relate 
to you. 1 stopt my horse, lately, where a great 
riumber of people were collected at an auction of mer- 
chant's goods. The hour of the sale not being come, 
they were conversing on the badness of the times; 
and one of the company called to a plain, clean old 
man, with white locks," Pray, father, Abraham, vfhat 
tliink you of tlie times? Will not these heavy taxes 
quite ruin the country ; How shall we be ever able to 
pay them ? Wliat would you advise us to do ?" Father 
Abraham) stood upland replied, "If you would have 
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my advice, I will give it you in s'lort ; ♦'for a word fo 
the wise, i-j enough," as Pour R. chard says. Thef 
joim d in desii-ing lum to speak his nand, ai>d gather- 
ing round him, he pfoceeded as follows; 

F.icnds, sa^ s he, the taxes ar<", indeed, very heavy; 
and, if thosf kid on by the government, were the on- 
ly ones we had to pav, v.'C niijj^iit iiiore easily dibcharjj^e 
11, em; but we have many others, and mxich mora 
grievous to some of us. We are taxed twice as much 
t>' 'ur idler.i'ss. thrf e times as much by ourpride, and 
four tiaus as nuich by cur fiUy ; arid from t!:ese tax- 
es tiie comniissioners cai^rot f aF:e or deliver us, by al- 
lowing an abnteti.eiit. However, let us hearken to 
yood advirp. and soxncthinp: may b" done for lis , Go4 
helps thtm tliat help themselves," as Poor Richard 
savg. 

I *»It would be thoujjfht a hard gjovemment that 
sliould tax its people one tenth part of theii- time, to 
be employed in its service : but idleness taxes ma"ny of 
us much mor* ; sloth, J)y bringitig on diseases, abso- 
lutely shortens life. 'S-oth, like rust, cor:sun.e» fas- 
ter than labour wears, iv>hile 'he used krj is always 
bright," as Poo' Ricltaid says. ♦' But dost tl on hive 
life, then do not sc^uandcr tin»e, for that is tLe slufi' 1 fc 
is made ol,'* as Pooi Richard says. How mvicb more 
th^n is necessary do we spend in sleep ? forgetting that 
•• The sletping fox catches no pou'.irv, a: d that ihtrB 
V'ili be sltei>ing enough in the grave,** so, Poor Rich- 
ard says. 
^ If (i&Lie be of all things the m6st prcciouS) wast; 
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ing lime nust be," as P( or Richard says>, "the great* st 
prodigality ;" since, as he elsewhere tells us, *' Lost 
time is never fourid again ; and what we call time e- 
nough always proves little enough :" Let us then up 
and be doing, and doing to the purpose ; so by dili- 
gence shall we do more with less perplexity. <Sloth 
makes all things difficult, but industry all easy : and, 
he that riseth late, must trot all day, and shall scarce 
overtake his business at night ; while laziness travels 
so slowly, that poverty soon overtakes him. Drive 
thy business, let not that drive thee ; asd early to bed 
and early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy and 
wise," as Poor Richard says. 

"So what signifies wishing and hoping for better 
times ? We may make these times better if we be- 
stir ourselves. "Industry need not wish, and he that 
lives upon hope will die fasting. There are no gains 
without pains : then, help hands for I have no lands," 
or if I have they are smartly taxed. "He that hath a 
trade, hath an estate ; and he that hath a calling, hath 
an office of profit and honour," as Poor Richard says ; 
but then the trade must be worked at, ard the calling 
well followed, or neither the estate nor the 
office win enable us to pay our taxes. If we are indus- 
trious, we will never starve ; for at the working man's 
house, hunger looks -in, but dares not enter." Nor 
vill the bailiff or the constable enter, for "Industry 
pavs debts, while despait increaseth them." What, 
though you have f jund no treasure, nor has any rich 
relation left you a legacy, •'Diligence is the mother of 
G 
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good luck, and God gives all things to industry. Then 
plough deep, while sluggards sleep, and you shall 
have corn to sell and to keep " 

Work while it is called to day,«*for you know not how 
much you may be hindered to-morrow. "One to day 
is worth two to-morrows." as Poor Ri'^haid says ; and 
farther, "Never leave that till to-morrow, wliich you 
can do to-day." If you were a servttnt, would you not 
be ashamed that a good master should catch you idle? 
are you then your own master ? be ashamed lo catch 
yourself idle, when there is so much to be done for 
yourself, your family, your relations and your country. 
Handle your tools without mittens : remember, tiiat 
<'The cat in gloves catches no mice," as Poor Rich- 
ard says. It is true, there is much to be done, and, 
perhaps, you are weak handed ; but stick to it steadi- 
ly, and you will see great effects ; for "Constant drop- 
ping wears away stones ; and by diligence and patience 
the mouse ate in two the cable ; and little strokes fell 
great oaks." 

"Methinks I hear you say, "Must a man afford himi 
selfno leisure ?" I will tell thee my friend what Poor 
Richard says ; "Employ tiiy time well, if thou mean- 
est to gain leisure ; and, since thou art not sure of a 
minute, throw not away an hour " Leisut e is time for 
doing something useful ; this leisure the diligent man 
■will obtain, but the lazy man never ; for, "A life of lei- 
sure and a life of laziness' are two things Many, with- 
out labour vtould live by their wits only, but they break 
for want of stock ;" whereas industry gives comfort, 
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and plenty, and respect. "Fly pleasures, and they 
will follow you. The diligerit spinner has a large shift; 
and now I have a sheep and a cow> and every body 
bids me good-morrow." 

II. "But with our industry, we must likewise be 
steady, settled, and careful, and oversee our own affairs 
■with our own eyes, and not trust too much to others ; 
for, as Poor Richard says, - 

" I never saw an oft-removed tree. 

Nor yet an cftremovcd family. 

That throve so wcll as those that settled be." 
And again, "Three removes is as bad as a fire ;" and 
again, "Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee ;'* 
ar.d again, "If you would have your business done, go; 
if not, send." And again, 

"He that by the piough would thrive. 

Himself must either hold or drive." 
And again, "The eye of a master will do more work 
than botli his hands ;" and again, "Want of care does 
us more damage than want of knowledge ; and again, 
"Not to oversee workmen, is to leave them your purse 
open." Trusting too much to others care is the ruin 
of many ; for " In the affairs of this world, men are sav- 
ed, not by faith, but by the want of it ;" but a man** 
own care is profitable ; for, "If you would have a faith- 
ful servant, and one that you like, serve yourself. A 
little neglect may breed great mischief; for -want of a 
nail the shoe was lost ; for want of a shoe the horse 
was lost ; and for want of a horse the rider was lost,'* 
b -ing overtaken and slain by tiie enemy ; all for want 
of a little care about a horas shoe nail. 
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III. "So much for industry my friends, and atten- 
tion to one's own business ; but to these we must add 
frugality, if we would make our industry more cer- 
tainly successful. A man may, if he knows not ho\r 
to save as he gets, "keep his nose al. his life to tho 
grindstone, aad die not worth a groat at last. A fat 
kitchen niakes a lean will ;" and 

•'Many estates are spent in the getting', 

Since women for tea foi sock spinning and knitting, 

Andmea for punch forsook hewing and spliiting." 

"If you would be wealthy, think of saving, as well 
as of getting. The Indies have not made Spain ricFt, 
because her outgoes are greater than her incomes.'* 

"Away, then, -with your expensive follies, and you 
will not then have so much cause to complain of hard 
times, heavy taxes, and chargeable families j for 

*'Vvomen and wine, game and deceit. 
Makes the wealth small, and the want great." 
And farther, "What maintains one vice, would bring 
up two children." You may think, perhaps, that a lit- 
tle tea, or a little punch now and then, diet a little 
more costly, clothes a little finer, and a little enter* 
tainment now and then, can be no great matter ; but 
remember many a little makes a mickle." Beware 
of little expences ; "A small leak will sink a great 
ship," as Poor Richard says ; and again, "Who dain- 
ties love, shall beggars prove ?" and moreover, '-Fools 
make feasts, and wise men eat them " Here you are 
all got together to this sale of fineries and nick-racks. 
Xou call them goods ; but if you do not take care, they 
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will prove evils to some ol you You expect they will 
be sold cheap, and, parhaps, they may for less than 
they cost ; but, if you have no occasion for, them, they 
must be dear to you. Remember what Poor Riclmrd 
says, "Buy what thou hast no need of, and eie longihou 
shalt sell thy necessaries." And again, "At a gneat 
pennyworth pause a while :" he means, that perhaps 
the cheapness is apparent only, and not real j or the 
bargain, by straitening thee in thy business, may do 
tliee more harm than good. For in another place he 
says, "Many have been ruined by buying good penny- 
worths." Again, "It is foolish to lay oui money in a 
purchase of repentance ;" and yet this folly is praclis« 
ed every day at auctions, for want of minding the Al- 
manac. Many a one, for the sake of finery on the back 
have gone with a hungry belly, and half starved fami- 
lies ; "Silks and sattins, scarlet and velvets, put out 
the kitchen fire," as Poor Richard says. These are 
not the necessaries of life, they can scarcely be called 
the conveniencics ; and yet only because they look 
pretty, how many want to have them ? By these and 
other extravagancies, the genie^'lare reduced to pover- 
ty, and forced to borrow of those whom they formerly 
despiied, but who, through industry and frugality, 
have maintained their standing ; in which case it ap- 
pears plainly, that a ploughmaa on his legs is higher 
than a gentleman on his knees," as Poor Richard say;. 
Perhaps they have had a small estate left them, whic'i 
they knew not the getting of; they think "It is day 
and will never be night :" that a little t« be spent ov.t ; 
G3 
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of so much is not worth tninding : but always taking 
cut of the meal-tub, and never putting in, soon comes 
to the bottom," as Poor Richard says ; and then 
«'When the well is dry, they know the worth of water." 
But this they might have known before, if they had 
taken his advice. "If you would Jinow the value of 
money, go and try to borrow some ; for he that goes a 
birrovi'ing goes a sorrowing," as Poor Richard says ; 
and indeed so does he that lends to such people, when 
he goes to get it again. Poor Dick farther advises, 
and says, 

•' Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse ; 

Ere funcy you consult, consult your purse." 
Anel again, "Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, and a 
great deal more saucy " When you have bought one 
fine thing, you must buy ten more, that your appear- 
ance may be all of a piece ; but Poor Dick says," It is 
easier to suppress the first desire, than to satisfy all 
that follow it :" And it is as truly folly for the poor to 
ape the rich, as for the f;og to swell in order to equcl 
the ox. 

''Vessels larg^ may venture more, 

But little boats should keep near shore." 
It is, however a folly soon punished ; for, as Poor Rich- 
ard says, 'Pride that dines on vanity, sups on contempt; 
pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined with Poverty, 
and supped with Infamy." And, after all, of what 
use is this pride of appearance for which S9 
much is risked, so much is suffered ? It cannot pro-, 
mote health, nor ease pain j it makes no increase ol 
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merit in the person, it creates envy, it hastens niibfur- 
tune. 

But what madness must it be to run in debt for 
these superfluities ? We are offered by the terms of 
this sale, six months credit ; and that perhaps, has in- 
duced many of us to attend it, because we cannot 
spare the ready money, and hope now to be fine with- 
out it. But, ah ! think, what you do when you run in 
debt ; you give to another power over your liberty. If 
you cannot pry at the time, you will be ashamed to see 
your creditor ; you will be in fear when yon speak to 
hin ; you will make poor pitiful sneaking excuses, &. by 
degrees, come to lose your veracity, and sink into base 
downright lying ; for, *'The second vice is lying, the 
first is running in debt," as Poor Richard says ; and a- 
gain, to the same purpose, "Lying rides upon Debt's 
back :" whereas a free American ought not to be asha- 
med, nor afraid to see or speak to any man living But 
poverty often deprives a man of all spirit and virtue. 
<'lt is hard for an empty bag to stand upiigiit." Wnat 
would you think of that nation, or of that government, 
•who should issue an edict, forbidding you to dress like 
a gentleman or gentlewoman, on pain cf imprison- 
ment or servitude ? Would you not say, that you were 
free, ha-ve a right to dress as you please, and that such 
an edict would be a breach of your priviliges, and such 
a government tyranical ? And yet you are about to put 
yourself under that tyranny when you run in debt for 
such a dress ! your creditor has authority, at his pleas- 
ure, to deprive you of your liberty, by confining you iii 
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.jail for life, or by selling you for a servaent, if you 
should not be able to pay him: when you have got 
your bargain, you may perhaps think little of payment ; 
but as Poor Richard says, "Creditors have better mem- 
ories than debtors, creditors are a superstitious sect, 
great observers of set days and times." The day comes 
round before you are aware, and the demand is 
made before you are prepared to satisfy it : or, if you 
bear your debt in mind, the term, which at first seem- 
ed so long, will, as it lesseHS, appear extremely short: 
Time will seem to have added wings to his heels as 
well as shoulders "Those have a short Lent, who OAve 
money to be paid at Easter." At present, perhaps, yoa 
may think yourselves in thriving circumstances, and 
that you can bear a little extravagance without injury; 
but 

"For age and want sive while you may. 

No morning- sun lasts a whole daj'." 

Gain may be temporary and uncertain, but ever, 

while you live, expence is constant and uncertain; and, 

«*It is easier to build two chimneys, than to keep one 

in fuel," as Poor Richard says ?^o, "Rather go to bed 

' supperless, than rise in debt. .^ \ 

"Get what you can, and what you get hold, 

'Tis tlie stone that will turn all your lead into gold." 
And when you have got the philosopher's stone, sure 
you will no longer complain of , bad times, or the diffi" 
culty of paying taxes. 

IV. " This doctrine, my friench, is reason and wis* 
dotn *> but, jifler »Il,4o not depend too much upoa 
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your own industry and frugality,and prudence, though 
excelltnt things ; for they may all be blasted without 
the blessing of heaven ; and therefore ask that bless- 
ing humbly, and be not uncharitable to those that at 
present seem to want it. but comfort and help them. — • 
Remember, Job suifered, and was alterwards prosper- 
ous. 

"And now to conclude, "Experience keeps a dear 
school, but fools will learn in no other," as Poor Rich- 
ard says, and scarce in that ; for, it is true, "We may 
give advice, but we cannot give conduct :" However 
remember this, "They that will not be counselled can- 
not be helped ;" and farther, that "If you will not hear 
Reason, she will surely rap your knuckles," as Poop 
Richard says. 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harrange. The 
people heard it, and approved the doctrine, and imme- 
diately practised the contrary, just as if it had been a 
common sermon ; for the auction opened, and they 
began to buy extravagantly. I found the good man 
had thoroughly studied my Almanacs, and digested all 
I had dropt on those topics during the course of twen- 
ty-five years. The frequent mention henradeofme 
must have tired any one else ; but my vanity was much 
deliglued with it, though I was conscious, that not a 
tenlh.part of the wisdom was my own, which he ascri- 
bed to me ; but rather the gleanings tiiat I had made 
of the sense of all ages and nations. However, I re- 
solved to be the better for the' echo of it ; and, though I 
haa at first det-erutincd to buy iktuSf for a new coat, I. 
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went away resolved to wear my old one a little longer. 
Reader, if thou wilt do the same, thy profit will be as 
great as mine. I am, as ever, thine to serve thee. 

RicHAKD Saunders. 



ADVICE 



A YOUNG TRADESMAN. 



REMEMBER that tiyne is money. He that can * 
earn ten shillings a day by his labour, and goes abroad, 
or sits idle one half of that day, though he spends but 
sixpence diversion or idleness, ought not to reckon ' 
that the only expence ; he has really spent, or rather 
thrown away, five shillings besides. 

Remember that credit is money. If a man lets his 
jroney lie iu my hands afier it is due, he gives me the 
interest, or so much as I can make of it during that 
time. Tais a-riounts to a considoi'able sum when a 
nian has a good aiid large credit, aud nuikes good use 
«£ it. 
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Remember that money is of a prolific generating 
nature. Money can beget money, and its offspring 
can beget more, and so on. Five shillings turned is 
SIX ; turned again it is seven and threepence ; and so 
on till it beco.nes an hundred pounds. The more 
there is of it, the more it produces, every turning, so 
thai t'le profits rise quicker and quicker. He that kills 
a breeding sow, destroys all her offspring to the thou- 
sandth generation. He that 'nurders a crown, des- 
troys all that it might have produced, even scores of 
pouHds. 

Remember that six pounds a year is hut a groat a 
day. For this little sum, which 'may he Uai'y wabted 
^either in time or expence, unperceived, a man of cre- 
dit may, on his own security, have the constant pos- 
session and use of an hundred pounds. So much in 
stock, briskly turned by an industrious man, produces 
great advantage. » 

Remember this saying, "The good paymaster is 
lord over another man's purse." He that is known to 
pay punctually and exactly to the time he promises, 
may at any tinTC, and an any occasion raise all the mo- 
ney his friends can spare. This is sometimes of great 
use. After industry and frugality, nothing contributes 
more to the raising of a young man in the world, than 
panctuality and justice in all his dealings: therefore 
never keep boiTowed money an hour beyond the time 
yon pro nised, Jest a disappointment shuts up your 
ft-i©nd's purae for ever. 
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The n\ost trifling actions that affect a man's credit 
are to be regard«l. The sound of your hammer at 
five in the morning, or nine at night, heard by a cred- 
ito'-, makes hin easy six months longer : but if he 
sees you at a billiard table, or hears your voice at a ta- 
vern, when you should be at work, he sends for his 
money the next day ; demands it before he can receive 
it in a lump. 

It shews, besides, tliat you are mindful of what you 
ewe ; it mcikes vou appear a careful, as well as honest 
man, and that still increases your credit. 

Beware of thinking all your own that you possess, 
and of living accordingly. It is a mistake that many 
people who have credit fall in;o. To prevent this, 
keep an exact account, for some time, both of your ex- 
penses and your income. If you take the pains at 
£rst to mention particulars, it will have this good ef- 
fect ; you will discover how wonderfully small trifling 
expenses muunt up to large sums, and will discern 
what might have been, and may for the future be saved, 
V''ithoiit occasioning ?ny g'-^at inconvenience. 

In short the way to vvealth, if von desire it, is as 
plain as the way to market Ir depends cliii fly on 
two words, industry and fr'g'Htu ; that is waste nei- 
ther ?nwf nor money^ but make the best use of both. 
Without industry and frugality nothing will do, and 
■with them every thing. He that gets all he can hon- 
estly, and saves all he gets (necessary expenses ex- 
cepted) will certainly become rick j if that Being wht 
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governs the world, to whom all should look for a bles- 
sing on their honest endeavors, doth not, in his wise 
providence, otherwise determine. 

Ak O1.S Tradesman, 
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▲ SURE GUIDE TO HAPPINESS, 



«T 



DOCTOR SCOTT. 



A SURE GUIDE TO HAPPINESS. 



**0h Happiness ! bur Beings end and aim, 

Good, pleasure, ease, content ; -whatever thy name. 

That something still luhich prompt n th' ettrnaL sigh, 

Ftr -which we bear to live, or dure to die. 

Plant of celestial seed, if dropt beloio, 

Say in what favour' d toil tkou deign^tt togroiv." 

ropx. 



IF there be any truth fully ascertained by reason 
and revelation, it is this. That "3ian ia not but to be 
hafifiy" Surely the mighty author of our being can 
li-^ve no selfish view in our creation. His happiness 
ii xirt immense and too secure to receive increase, or 
to suffer diminution from any tiling that we can do. 
i^'Can a man profit his Maker^ or ivhat need hath the 
t^lmighty of our services P" 

A more important question claims our rcgard.*- 
H3 
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Wherein consists the happiness of man ? 

In order to answer this we must remember, that 
man is composed of two natures, an animal and a ra- 
tional, each of which is blest with capacities of enjoy- 
ment, and must have its correspondent objects of grat- 
ification before man can be happy. Hitherto we have 
considered lum in the first of these, in his animal ca- 
pacity : We have placed before us, a creature of noble 
ahafie^ erect and fair., formed of nerves and fibres, and 
endued with appetites and feelings. 

Though this his animal nature be infinitely inferior 
to his rational, yet since the. happiness of the latter 
cannot be complete, while the former is , destitute of 
its proper goods, we have devotea the two preceding 
books to the best interests of his animal nature. We 
have taken the liberty to send him to Old Cornaro 
and Dr Franklin, to hear their excellent lectures oa 
health and competence, which all allow to be two very 
choice ingredients in the cup of happiness. Nay,., 
some entertain so high aa opinion of these, as to de- 
clare, that if Cornaro and Franklin could insure a 
quantum sufficit of them, they would be content^and 
ask no belter happiness than what they could extract 
from these. 

But let it be remembered that this is not the lan- 
guage of the wise, but of the slothful, and of sue", as 
are pushed for money» who frequently experiencing, 
the painfulness of being dunned, and sometimes tast- 
ing the sweets of ease and pleasure, are ready to conr 
elude, that if tliey had bui money enou gh j Oh if they 
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Kad but money enough to retire from the fatigues and 
vexations of business, and to spend delicious days and 
nights in all the varied joys of feasted sense, Aow blest at 
the immortal Gods they •would be. 

And truly if man was but a more elegant sort of 
beast, and capable of no higher pleasures than those 
of sense, these. Mahometan dreamers might be more 
than half in the right. In that case health and compa- 
teuce might very w^ell serve our turn ; as with the one 
^ve might purchase, and with the other enjoy, all the 
happiness of which we were capable. But since God 
has been so good as to raise us many degrees above 
mere animal nature ; since he has together with bodies, 
given us immortal minds, endowed with faculties and 
affsctions capable of angelic joys, it follows very de- 
lightfully, that another guess bill of fare must be made 
out for us than that . which wauld serve Epicurean 
hogs. 

Those gentlemen vrho are so fond of stinting them- 
selves to mere bodily pleasures, would do well to re- 
member, that every rank of animated nature must 
have its proper gratifications or be miserable. Fur- 
nish earth and water to a/j/anr, and it shall look green, 
and flourish lilce a cedar in Lebanon ; but give nothing 
but this to a horse^ and he shall presently perish for 
want of nutriment. Again, give grass and water to a 
horse, and he shall look plump as pampered specula- 
tion ; but confine a man to grass 8c water, and you shall 
soon write hicjacet on his tomb. Thus every link iu 
tlie great chain of being has its respective capacities 
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and enjoyments. Man is favored with these in a de- 
gree of perfection above all the creatures that we have 
seen. He possesses, harmoniously blended in himself, 
the various excellencies of two different natures ; to- 
gether with a relish for all the pleasures of the most 
perfect animal, he can boast capacities equal to the 
sublime delights of celestial spirits ; now to suppose 
that so exalted, 1 had almost said so divine a creature 
as this, can be satisfied with enjoyments that belong 
to the poorest and meanest part of his nature, were a 
far greater absurdity, than to suppose that an animal 
of the most delicate taste and sense, can be content 
with earth and water, the simple nutriment of a plant. 
Accordingly we find that experience has ever evin- 
ced the iiiiolake of those who have expected, that sen- 
sual goods alone could make theui happy. This is 
jiot a nevel opinion, but seems to have been a favorite 
notion of some in the days of king Solomon, who re- 
solved to examine the truth or falsehood of it. Never 
man enjoyed equal opportunities ; he had gold and sil- 
ver as the stones in the valies for abundance ; and ia 
■wisdom he far exceeded all the sages of the East.— 
The whole force of this wisdom and wealth he deter- 
mined to employ on the experiment. "Behold (said 
he) I will get me down and make me great works, 
and build me houses and plant me vineyards, ^nd make 
mc gardens and pools of water. I will get nie men 
singers and women singers, and all the delights of the 
sons of men : and whatever mine eyes desire, I will 
not keep from them." When every thing is thus 
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planned by himself, and executed according to his di- 
rection, surely he is arrived to the accomplishment of 
his wishes, and has asctnded to the summit of ail hu- 
man happiness. The poor, who are taken with fine 
shews would conclude so : Solomon certainly knows 
best ; let us ask him, What does he say ? 

"Lo ! I looked on all the works that my hands had 
■wrought, and on the labor that I hud labored to do, 
and behold all m as vanity and vexation of spiiit, and 
there was no profit under the sun." Well, gentlemen, 
you, I mean who think that if you hadbut an abundance 
of riches^ and health to enjoy them, you could not fail 
to be happy. What do you think of having against 
you such a formidable case in point as this ? Are yoa 
jiot beginning to suspect that youtnaf have been under 
ji mistake all this time ? Suppress not the friendly sus- 
picion : Instead of repining, you should rejoice to find 
that you have been in an error. Have you not abun- 
dant cause of joy, that riches and health with all their 
springs and streams of pleasure, are not adone suffi* 
cient to quench your thirst of happiness, nor able to 
fill up the vast capacities of your nature I After coa* 
quering one world, Alexander sat down and wept, 
that he had not another into which be could push hi» 
victories : But, thank God, we have not his ca-use of 
complaint. 

For after having pushed our conquests through all 
tliose regions of innocent enjoyment which belong to 
our animal nature, we can enter upon the far wider 
^Qvinc«6 of &£A.soN dnd AF;£«TX0N«nd possess ouTf^ 
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selves of all the sublime pleasures of angel s, i. e. tha 
pleasures of knowledge, imagination, virtue,friendship 
and love. When asked therefore, Wherein consist* 
the true hupfiiness of Man ? We readily answer, that 
as the happiness of a mere animal consists in exercia- 
ing its appetites on such goods as are suited to 
its nature, and capable of gratifying all its senses j 
so the true happiness of man consists in exer- 
cising his faculties on such objects as are suited to hii 
rational nature, and capable ot delighting his soul 
through all her various affections. But where is that 
infinite good ? Who is that wondrous being that can 
feast the faculties and satisfy the desires of an immor- 
tal mind ? *Tis God : and he alone in whose ineffable 
perfections the whole world of rationals will find e- 
nough, and more than enough, to employ their admi* 
ration and delight through eternal ages. 

Accordingly we find that Christ, when asked what 
a man should do to be truly happy, replied, " Thou 
shall love the Lord thy God -with all thy hearty and with 
all thy mind s and thou shalt love thy neighbor aa thy^- 
tel/." 

In this admirable reply, which for sublimity of pletf 
and philanthropy, and for profound wisdom and philo- 
sophy, deserves everlasting veneration, we learn three 
very important lessons. T. That the chief good or 
true happiness of man consists in his mind. II. la 
the affections of his mind. And III. In those affec- 
tions directed to worthy objects. 

I. He who was perfectly acquainted with our nature 
places the supreme happiness of man in the nujQd.{— ; 
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How strange soever it may seem, yet most certain it 
is, that this ever was, and still is a new doctrine to the 
bulk of mankind. For not only the numerous sect of 
ancient Epicureans, and sensual Mahometans, but the 
generality of Christians to this day, place the scat of 
happiness m the body. 

Talk to them about the pleasures of the understand- 
ing, or the still sublimer pleasures of devotion, & your 
■words seem not to be understood ; but shift the sub- 
ject and talk about the pleasures of inheriting large 
estates, and living at ease and faring sumptuously eve- 
ry day, and immec lately you perceive, by their smiling 
countenances and ready conversation, that you have 
awakened their favorite ideas, and that these are the 
things which lie nearest to their hearts. 

That the goods of the body co.istitute some small 
part of man's happiness, and that therefore they ought 
to be valued, and, as far as conscience and a regard to 
higher interests will permit, should be sought after, 
is evident. But that these goods anu pleasures of the 
body, constitute man's svfireme happiness, is one of 
the most degrading, damnable eirors, that ever was 
broached. No man who understands the dignity of 
his immortal part, and who entertains a proper love 
for himself and his fellow men, can hear such a propo- 
•ition without abhorrence and indignation What ! 
shall happiness which all so vehemently desire, and so 
heartily pray for, both for themselves and for oth- 
ers ; shall happiness, the bare hope of which revives 
the heart| and does good like a medicine ; which gives 
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strength to the weak and courage to the fearful ; \rhicK 
animates us through life ; nor deserts us in death- 
Shall this /onde St wish^this sweetest ejfiectation of all 
men, consist merely in the goods and pleasures of the 
body. Consider, thou cruel murderer of thyself; thou 
barbarous assassin of human kind, how few ever at- 
tain those pleasures to which thou stupidly confinest 
the happiness of man ; how fewer still ever enjoy them, 
and how soon death will snatch them out of the hands 
of those who are so fortunate ! Reflect what unnum- 
bered millions are born to no better inheritance than 
poverty and bondage, and who instead of being cares- 
sed in the soft lap of ease and pleasure, are driven 
through life by the scourge of cruel tyrants, or more 
cruel wants ! hard put to it to get a little bread, and 
sometimes never get iV, at least not comfortably : but 
from various causes, eat it all their lives long in bitter- 
ness of soul ! And of those seemingly happy ones who 
possess all the goods of the bodj, how few enjoy them 
without alloy ? Hew many, by abusing these blessings, 
contract diseases which render fleeting life one con- 
tinued scene of sorrow and suff'ering ? And in those 
apparently fortunate cases, where the greatest abun- 
■dance of sensual goods is accompanied with health and 
power of enjoyment; jet, alas ! how soon does enjoy- 
ment consume the little good which they contained, 
and leav« the wealthy glutton to languish under indif- 
ference, to fret through disappointment, and to sigh 
for something else ? 

Cast your eyes on that pale bloated figure. It is tivt 
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empeior Heliogabalus, corrupted by the brutalizing 
sophistry of Epicurus, i. e. that the pleasures of the 
body constitute man's only happiness, he resolved to 
be happy to some purpose. All Italy was taxed ; all 
Asia robbed to support his luxury : every region of the 
earth was explored, every element ransacked to fur- 
nish his table. All that bounteous nature bestows of 
rare and delicious among her birds, beasts, fishes, 
fruits and spicss : and all these prepared by the nicest 
hand of cookery, were served up to feast and delight 
his appetites. Surely, if luxurious ease and delicious 
fare were happiness, Heliogabalus must have been 
blest indeed. The discontent visible in his counte- 
Bance proves the reverse. Could you ask him, he 
would tell you that his pleasures are at best but vain, 
and too frequently vexatious. Sometimes he was mar- 
tified, because, through defect of appetite, he could not 
enjoy his deJicious morsels. At other times, tempted 
by their luscious flavour, he fed to an excess, which 
brought on him a variety of painful and loathsome dis- 
eases. And at all times it was matter of grief to him, 
that the pleasures of eating and drinking should so soon 
be over. This circumstance caused one of the Roman 
emperors to quarrel with his own constitution, and to 
wish, in all the rage of disappointed pleasure, that he 
had the stomach of a horse, that he might enjoy the 
satisfaction of eating ten times as much as its present 
scanty capacities would allow. And another empe- 
ror, for the same swinish reason, preferred his petition 
to the gods, Uiat they would grant him a neck as lonjj 
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as that of a crane, vainly hoping, that he should there- 
by the longer enjoy the dear pleasure of swallow- 
ing. 

But granting the sensualist an utter exemption 
from all the ills and vexations of gluttony ; that his 
coveted dainties are all served up in the most inviting 
style of perfection ; tZat his fruits are lusciously ripe 
and fresh ; his meals tender and deliciously flavoured; 
his cookery the moi>t exquisite in the world, and his 
-wines equal to the nectar of Jove. And granting too 
that he has an appetite to'season, and health to enjcy 
all these dainties, yet, alas ! how soon must the season 
of enjoyment be over with him for ever ! Old age will 
presently steal on him ; his nerves must soon grow 
hard and dull, and lose their delicate edge and sensi- 
bility, & then, though he may sit rfo-rinj yet can he not 
enjoy his dainty morsels. 

Behold, I am row (said the rich old Barzillia) four- 
score years old, and can J discern what is savoury ? 
Can I taste what I eat or what I drink ; or can I hear 
the voice of singmg men or singing women ? After tlJs 
humiliating period, what sad dibhonours will sickness 
and death soon bring upon the body, the gluttons pam- 
pered pi ide ! His cheeks once so plump and rosy, are 
now pale and emaciated. His skin, formerly so smoolli 
and polished, is now deformed with wrhikles. His 
body once straight and erect, is now crooked and bent 
with years. His limbs, late so nimble and active, are 
now stiff and scarcely able to move. And he who 
forty years ago possessed all the bloom and vigour of 
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full formed manhood, is now shrunk away to mere 
skin and bone, and experiences all the helplessness of 
a second childhood. 

Supported on his crutches or cane, he attempts to 
move, but It is with difficulty and pain. His knees 
knock against each other through weakness. His 
hands trimble, and his whole body shakes as with an 
ague. In a little time his infirmities prevail ; his bor 
dy, though but the shadow of its former self, is now to« 
heavy for its exhausted strength. In a low faulter- 
ing voice, he begs to be led to his bed and there lies 
down never more to rise. ' Nature now sinks apace ; 
his heart labours ; his breast heaves ; his breathing be- 
comes short and quick ; his eyes are hollow and sunk; 
his voice grows hoarse ; he rattles in the throat ; his 
limbs wax cold ; his leeth turn black ; he foams at the 
mouth; a feeble convulsion shakes his frame, and, with 
a deep groan, his unwilling spirit takes her leave. 
Immediately putrefaction ajid worms begin their loath- 
some office ; and in a little time, this pampered, idol- 
ized flesh, returns to the dust of which it was form- 



ed 



Who can contemplate this picture, and not bewail 
with tears of blood, the madness of those who expect 
iheir only happiness from such a vile body ! O how 
infinitely superior to these miserable delusions is the 
jieaven descended philosophy of Jesus Christ! In that 
divine religion, the body, instead of being exalted as 
the seat of our happiness, is depreciated as the princi- 
pal cause of our misery, being, as the poet expresses 
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it, not only a nest of pain and bag of corruption, but 
the most fruitful source of our sins and sorrows. 
Christ seldom mentions the body, except to expose its 
comparative worthlessness, and to caution us against 
its defiling lusts. In every part of the sacred volume, 
you hear his voice exclaiming with all tlie earnestness 
of parental affection : "Woe be to him who trusteth in 
the body, and maketh f!esh his hope, for wherein is it 
to be relied on ? Its origin is but dust, its beauty but a 
flower, its life but a vapour, and its duration but a mo* 
ment. Pain and weariness accompany it while living, 
corruption &worms-seizeonit when dead. Olet not thine 
heart incline to its lusts, and yield not to its entice- 
ments, for they have cast down many wounded ; yea, 
many strong men have been slain by them ; their way 
is the way to hell, going dov/n by the chambers of 
death. But though in the body thou canst find no true 
content, yet think of thy soul and rejoice, for she is 
more precious than silver, yea much fine gold is not 
to be compared unto her. Her beginning is from the 
breath of the Almighty, and her duration is as the days 
of eternity. She was made but a little lower than the 
angels, and heaven was prepared of old for the place 
of her habitation, Woulost thou be happy, deck her 
with the jewels of piety, and clothe her with virtue as 
with a garment ; then shall the lamp of the Almighty 
shine into thy heart, and joy shall be thy constant com- 
panion. When thou walkest by the way, thy foot sliall 
not stumble; and when thou liest down, thy sleep shall 
be tweet. In the day of sickness thou shalt not be 
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afraid, and when death cometh upon thee, thou shalt 
laugh him to scorn , for the Lord of hosts is thy friend, 
and underneath thee are the everlasting arms. He 
shall say unto thee, fear not; thou worm Jacob, for I 
am with thee , be uot dismayed for I am thy God. 
Then shall he strip off thee the vile rags of mortality, 
and clothe thee with the garments of salvation. He 
shall wipe from thine eyes the tears of sorrow, and 
anoint thy face with the oil of gladness. He shall con- 
duct thee into his own city, the city of the living God, 
and unto the general assembly of angels, and spirits of 
just men made perfect. He shall give thee to drink 
with them of his rivers of pleasure, and to feast on joys 
at his right hand for ever more.*' 

Thus splendid are the honours and felicities of 
which the soul of man is capable. These are the e- 
ternal goods to which Christ intreats us to aspire, and 
for the sake of which, he bids us despise the low un- 
satisfactory pleasures of a dying body. 

What divine goodness, what perfect wisdom, are 
blended in that philosophy, which enjoins us to seek 
our happiness in the mind and not in the body. In that 
part of our nature which exalts us to God, and not in 
that which depresses us to the brute. In that part of 
us which will live for ever, and not in that which is dai- 
ly in danger of dropping into the grave. In that part 
of us which can enjoy the noble pleasures of the glori- 
ous ones in Heaven, and not in that whose few plea- 
sures are in common with the creatures of the stalls 
and stye a 

12 
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But our divine philosopher places the supreme hap- 
piness of man, not only in the mind, as we have just 
seen, but 

II. In the affections of the mind. 
This also will appear lo many as a strange saying. It 
must expect to combat notonly the prejudices of coarse 
Epicures, but the more serious doubts of ir.any who 
seem to be more refined and rational in their schemes 
ol happiness. Many even of those, who disdaining a 
vile body, sunk their happiness in the immortal mind, 
have never yet dreamed that it consists in the affec- 
tions, but have sought it rather in the improvements 
of the understanding. Observing the great respect 
that is paid to men of learning, and remembering the 
high entertainment which they themselves have deriv- 
ed from the conversation of such men, they conclude 
that learning must be the brightest ornament and 
highest happiness of human nature. In their estima- 
tion, the man whose confjiYehensive mind takes a wide 
survey of the works of God, and of the inventions of 
men ; who soars into the Heavens, and calls the stars 
by name ; calculates eclipses, and foretels comets ; 
vho thence goes down into the depths of the sea, and 
explains the causes of its ceaseless motions ; who tra- 
verses the boundless regions of the earth, knows all 
their kingdotna, ivith the glory of them ; who speaks 
various languages, fathoms the depths cJfarts and sci- 
ences, understands the history of nations, the laws and 
government of all people. This, in their estimation, is 
the truly happy man. In a mind thus richly furnish* 
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ed, he possesses (^as they suppose) the materials of an. 
enjoyment, of which nothing can ever deprive him. 

Far be it from me to speak disrespectfully of learn- 
ing for certainly learning or wisdom is thtpia 7nater^QV 
first attribute of God himself, and the vast circumference 
within which lies all the happiness that human or angelic 
minds can enjoy. But this I say, that all the learning in 
the world, if separated from the affectiont^ can never 
make us truly happy : And that these splendid attaii;i- 
ments in science were never intended to form the su- 
premc happiness of man, is evident, because the bulk 
of mankind are not capable of becoming great scholars 
and philosophers. Alas I What numbers, after all the 
pains that have been taken with them, never learn e- 
ven to read their mother tongue with propriety ! How 
many, who after a seven years apprenticeship, and a 
whole life's employment, never learn to fit on a hand- 
some boot or shoe I Many born with genias equal to. 
the attainment of learniagt are constrained to live and 
die in ignorance, for want of means to defray the ex- 
pence of education ; while others are obliged to stop 
in the middle of their career, and to give up the fond 
hopes of knowledge, because of a constitution too del- 
icate to bear the fatigues of study. But granting to 
the lover of learning, every advantage of genius, con- 
stitution and fortune, that ever fell to the lot of the 
most favoured of mankind, what mighty acquisitions 
can be made by him whose genius, is at best, but dull* 
ness, and whose days are but a moment ! When he 
considers the secrets of art; so multiplied and mxste- 
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rious, he sits down in despair. When he contem- 
plates the works of God, so infinite and unsearchable, 
the spirit faints within him, and he seems to himself, 
but as a feather floating on the surface of a mighty o- 
cean, whose wonders he can never explore. And 
were he asked for the sum of his learning, he would, 
if honest, take up the lamentation of the old philoso- 
pher, and reply, that after the vain toils of threescoi-e 
years, he has learned to know that he knows noth- 
ing. 

But admitting that he has acquired that slock of 
learning on which vain mortals are so adventurous as 
to set up for masters and doctors. Admitting that he 
has learned languages, studied arts and sciences, &:c. 
&c. What is there in all this to make him happy, or 
to satisfy the desires of an immortal mind ? As to lan- 
guages, what folly to dream as sonue do, of great 'wis- 
dom and honour to be found in learning them ! For, 
what is languages but words or sounds by which we 
communicate our thoughts to one another ? If these 
words or sounds had the power like charms, to bright- 
en our wits, or to better our hearts, this language-men- 
gery would be a noble speculation ; but, alas 1 instead 
of making us wiser, these learned languages often 
make us greater fools. For, allowing, that after an 
expence of five years, and of at least as many hundred 
pounds, a young man has learned enough to give his 
horse a Latin or Greek name ; What mighty advanta- 
ges does he derive from this pretty art of nick-naming 
God's creatures ? Does it teach him any new ideah 
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relative to the nature and qualities of a horse ? Or 
can it furnish him one useful receipt in farriery, or a 
single rule for the better management and choice of 
that noble animal ? 

Evidently, therefore, the summmn bonuyn, or chief 
good of man does not consist in dead languages. 

And as to systems of human learning, from which 
some fondly expect unfailing pleasure and eternal ho- 
nour, what are they, yre^/uently, but systems of hu- 
man error, monuments of the pride of man, who, im- 
patient to be thought ignorant of any thing, boldly 
seizes fancy for fact, and conjecture for evi«Jence, and 
Avith these fairy workmen, presently runs up vast Ba- 
bels of fihiloso/ihi., vainly so called. A whole life- 
time is hardly sufficient to understand these pompous 
errors ; and scarcely are they understood, before they 
are exploded to make room for some other set of no- 
lions, equally vain and perishable. 

But, admitting that we have turned our studies to 
the noblest ot human sciences, scierces founded on 
truth, and promising much entertainment and useful 
knowledge ; } et, alas I full soon snail expeiience 
prove the truih of the remark made by Solomon, that 
"/« much learning is mu~h t<-ou')lc; and he who increU' 
tea kno'ivledge^increases sorrow." See ! ho\V envious • 
ly^ sharp thorns and briars shoot up among the sweet 
flowers which we expected to gather. To make any 
considerable progress in scierxes, we must renounce 
some of the freedom and amusements of life ; this is 
mortifying ; confinement is wearisome ; hard study fa^ 
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tigues Ihe brain : intense thinking sours the temper ; 
slow progress is disheartening; doubts are vexatious ; 
and presently darkness and thick clouds gather over 
the path of science, and forbid us to proceed any far- 
ther. Surely man lualkcth in a vam sliadonv, and dis- 
quielcth himself in vain. 

But supposing that we could understand all human 
sciences in the most perfect degree, how very short 
lived would be the pleasures arising from them! When 
first made, and fresh on the mind, the discoveries of 
truth are highly gratifying to curiosity, but in a short 
time they become familiar, and thence almost insipid.- 
Hence we often see learned men as discontented and 
peevish as others ; a plain proof that human learning 
opens no spring of lasting happiness in the mind. In- 
deed, so far from producing this very desirable effect, 
it frequently nurses passions the most uvfnendly to 
his happiness, both in this world and the next. The 
brighter talents and superior fame of? rival wit, often 
pierce his heart with the keenest pangs of envy ; suc- 
cess puffs him up with pride, and renders him insuf- 
ferably disagreeable ; disappointment fires him with 
rage, or sinks him into despondency : While the flash 
of an unguarded witticisra often loses him a valuable 
friend, or creates a moral enemy. But allowir.g that 
he were the greatest scholar and orator of the age, & 
could harranguc on any subject, with all the force of 
argument and charms of eloquence : that whenever 
he appeared, the impatient crowds repaired to hear 
the magic of his enchanting tongue ; that princes were 
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liis patrons and the great ones of the earth his admi- 
rers ; yet how vain and treacherous a good would all 
this be ! How utterly unworthy to be coveted as the 
chief good of man ! For yet but a few fleeting years, 
and the cold hand of age will be on him, and then, alas! 
all these fine talents and blooming honours, shall per- 
ish as the lovely flower perishes when touched by the 
killing frosts of winter. His wit shall sparkle no move; 
no more shall his fancy charm us with the splendor of 
its images, nor his mind astonish us with the vastness 
of her conceptions ; his memory must then give up all 
her precious treasures ; and dumb forever will be that 
tongue whose eloquence, like sweetest music, soothed 
each listening ear, and led in triumph all the obedient 
passions. 

And are such fading accomplishments as these, fit 
food for an immortal soul that was born for heaven ? 

But although this acknowledged vanity and vexa- 
tion of human learning, sufiiciently proves the sad mis- 
take of those who make an idol of it ; yet let us not, on 
the other hand, run into tlie equal error of such as 
trample it under their Icet as vain and worthless alto- 
geilier. Along with its dross, it contains much useful 
metal, for the sake of which we may well afford to 
toil. 

Even the la'Jgf'a.i:e.i., though the least necessary of 
all human learning, are not entirely without their uses. 
We may chance to fall in with a poor foreigner who 
has not broken English enough to tell us his wants. — 
We may get honest bread by interpreting, translating^ 
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or teaching languages. Or should it be our fortune 
to stand behind a counter, we may with the help of a 
little bad French, sell a great deal oi good merchan- 
dise. We may likewise find much pleasure in read- 
ing the enchanting works of foreign poets, historians, 
&c. and this effect may lead to one still more valuable; 
it may inspire us with sentiments of friendship for the 
nation to which these excellent men belong, and thus 
happily moderate that resentment, which under cer- 
tain circumstances we might feel against them. These 
effects, in a very coaifortable degree, I have myself 
experienced. I have found that my passions, kindling 
into pain from the blows struck our unoffending coub- 
try, by the British, have been considerably calmed by 
recollecting, that these our irjuTers, are the children 
of the same onre glorious isfm.d which gave to us and 
to all mankind, a Milton, a Nevi'ton, a Locke, a Barrow, 
and other unequalled lights of philosophy and di- 
vinity, whose friendly splendors have contributed so 
happily to repel the coming clouds of ''■chaos and old 
nighty" and to establish the empire of reason andyiur^ 
religion. 

As for other parts of human learning, such as arts, 
sciences, &c. God forbid that we should open unhal- 
lowed lips in abuse of them. We consider them as 
highly ornamental and useful, and therefore, instead of 
contemning, hold them in great esteem. But, though 
we esteem them zsgood, yet we cannot idolize them as 
ihe chief good oi man. 

Let blind Eg;yptians, smitten with a superstitious 
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sense of their services, fall down and worship a goose 
or an ax ; we more enlightened, know that these are 
but creatures, and having paid them the regards due 
to their usefulness we w ill look for happiness to a high- 
er cause. 

If it be worth some people's while, as Solomon 
thinks, to mark the mancEUvres of the industrious ant, 
it may not be unprofitable to us who are in quest of 
happiness, to visit the miser, and hear the rules by 
"which he arose to wealth. He will tell us, that all 
precious money consists of various metals and coins ; 
those divided into gold, silver and copper ; and these 
subdivided into half joes, guineas, crowns, dollars, 
pence, half-pence, and many other sorts. He will 
inform us with what accuracy he learnt the names and 
Eiarks of all these ; how greatly he was alarmed to 
hear of counterfeits ; that he could never sleep sound 
until he had learned the happy art to distinguish these 
vile imposters from the piecious metal ; and that to 
this day, he never takes a piece of gold until he has 
tried it by his touchstone, and ascertained its worth. 

Hitherto we have endeavored to poiiit out the mis- 
take of thf)se (a numerous race) who look for happiness 
among sensual pieasuriss, and in human learrung. 
Two other orders of candidates, equally numerous, 
and, as I think, equally mistaken, present themselves, 
I mean the hardv sons of avarice and ambition. The 
first of these, tie mi«er, blesses God ; wonders hovr 
p'ople can be so vvcak as to t!)rovv away their time 
and money on book kar " ff and aiUi/ /ileatures. Ho 
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lias justcr notions of ihings. Gold is with him the one 
thinff needful. He rises early, late takes rest, and eats 
the bread of carefulness and toil, in order to join house 
to house, and field to field, and thus to remove himself 
far from all dread of want. 

But of wealth it may be said, hafifiiness is not here. 
Gold, it is true, is the quintessence of lands, houses, 
soft clothing, sumptuous fare, and of every other pleas- 
ure that flesh and blood is heir to. But evident it is to 
vcason, that all the pleasures of earth can never satisfy 
an immortal soul : And scripture asserts, that ".4 
Tnan'slife consisleth not in the abundance of the things 
luhirh he /'o&s: sseth." And whose experience doth not 
vitness it ? We call the rich hapfiy ? Alas 1 could we 
but see their anxious cares, their inward restlessness, 
the miseries of desires delayed or disappointed, which 
sometimes attend even the most fortunate ; could we 
Itnow their constant fears of losing, and their thirst for 
more, which suffers them not to enjoy their present 
gains ; could we follow one who is making- haste to be 
rich, through all his toils and labors, his weary days 
j»,nd sleepless nights, and all his various vexations, we 
fchould be fully convinced of the truth of this, that Ac 
<u>ko increaseth riches, increascth sorrow. 

I may appeal to every man's heart who has sought 
Jiappioess from this quarter, if this has not been his 
constant experience. You promised yourself that you 
fshould be perfectly happy when the other thousand 
was added to your stock, or the next purchase enlarg- 
ed jrour estate : You had your wish; and yet you still 
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wanted : Something was lacking. You proposed new 
additions, and waited for your happiness again ; but a 
new tiiirst urged you again to new cares and to ne\T 
toils. And if the time should ever come, that you 
shall think you have enough, and likethe rich man in 
the gospel ^^begin to fiu.ll down your barns and build 
greater ; and to say toy^ur soul, Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid ufifor many years^ take thine ease, eat, drink 
and be merry :" Then expect the final disappoint- 
ment in that alarming message, ^>Thoufool, this ni^ht 
thall thy soul be required cf ikes j then whose shall all 
those things be which thou hast s9 laboriously laid t/fi ?'* 
Such is the happiness of those who trust in uncerl::i?t 
riches. 

The ambitious seeks his happiness in the attainment 
of honour : And indeed to be distinguished in th© 
world, treated with respect, spoken of with admiration, 
caressed and courted by all around us, is highly pleas- 
ing to the heart of man, and, in the eyes of many, pos- • 
sesses charms far superior to the vanities of pleasure, 
or the sordidness of gain ; yet doth the desire of world- 
ly esteem remove the soul as far from true happiness 
as the former. The enjoyments arising from the hon- 
or which Cometh from roan, stand continually on a 
precarious foundation ; it totters before every blast of 
disrespect, and every rumor of malevolence. Like 
grass on the hsuse tofi, it often luithereth before it is 
plucked up : For what can stand before envy ? The 
hopes of men, like bubbles in the air, usually burst as 
they expand. The labours of ambition are disappoint- 
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edj the pride of honor mortified, tne idol of reputation 
broken to pieces, and the friendships of the world gen- 
eViilly faithless. 

Alas ! That man, born for heaven, shotild waste 
his short day of grace in torturing Iiimself to conform 
to the' humors of a vain world ; seeking a phantom of 
fame lighter than air ; grasping at distinctions vain 
and insignificant ; staking his happiness on the beck 
or breath of worms like himself : and after all, tea 
frequently obliged to take up the lamentation of the 
©nee great Cardinal Woolsey : "Had I but served God 
as faithfully as I have served the world, he would not 
thus have forsaken me in my gray hairs." 

But the vanity of seeking happiness from riches, 
honors and pleasures, is yet more convincingly felt 
"when death comes to put a final close to this mortal 
scene. Ah ! my friends, this is the awful hour that 
strips off the tinsel coverings of folly, stamps vanity 
on all beneath the $un, and shews that 

" Too low they build, who build beneath the stars.'* 

In that day of terror and despair, what can a vain 
world offer its poor deluded followers ? Will a pany 
of pleasure suit the chamber of sickness ? Or the songs. 
of folly delight the ear that listens with trembimg to 
tlic striking hour? What music will sound in concert 
with dying groans ? Or what joy can jewels and bro- 
cades afford when the shroud is ready to supplant 
them ? Will the sparkling bowl revive any longer, 
when the parched tongue begins to fatilter ? Or beau- 
tv kindle the unhallowed /ire vf hen death sits on the 
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fixed eye balls, and epreads his chilling damps over 
the heart ? Alas ! my brother, vaninj o/vaniiies, all is 
vanity, is, now seen in characters too legible to be over- 
looked. The remembrance of a life mispent in vain 
or in guilty pleasures, will fill the soul with pangs of 
remorse, with agonies of horror, of which none but the 
wretched sufferers can form any idea. "Ah pleasure, 
pleasure, Thou vile sorceress ! Thou cursed destroy- 
er of my soul 1 Thou once smiledst as with the charms 
of innocence, novr 1 feel thee sting as a viper. Where 
are thy promises of delight ? Fool that I was to believe 
thee ! For thy sake I have enslaved my soul to the 
lusts of a brute, and cherished the passions of a de- 
mon I I have neglected God, and sold my birth-right 
to heaven 1 Me, miserable 1 Whither am I going ?— 
My golden sands are all run out I The sun of ray life 
is about t® set, and utterly unprepared, I am going to 
appear before Ged. Oh ! that I had but my precious 
days to go over again ! Eternal Gad, if thy mercy be 
infinite, exert it now to save such a self- ruined wretch 

as I am 1'* 

But will r/cAfs better stand the test of that day*!* 
trial ? Alas ! they who have/iw? their confidence in fine 
gold, villi find that it firrjits not in the daij of lurath. 
When death lifts his arm, and swift as lighteninj;^, 
disease and pain enter the heart, vain is the hoarded 
treasure. See that generally esteemed happy man 
who trusted in riches, stretched upon the bed of Ian- 
gnishing ; his body is panting for breath ; his throat 
parched ; his heart flutters ; his eye* grow uino j aai 
K2 
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life's silver cord is loosing : What joy now can riches 
bring ? Surround his dying bed with bags of gold, will 
they alleviate the pains of the body, purchase a mo- 
ment's respite from death, or silence the agonizing re- 
monstrances of conscience ? Alas ! a golden God is 
but a dumb idol, neither able to kill nor inake alive. 

Then, when earth, and only earth, hath been the pur- 
suit, what wretchedness to be torn from all that was 
counted happiness ; to leave this dear world behind 

them for ever, to go Ah 1 whither ? Not to treas- 

vires laid up for them in heaven ; not to the place 
where they have made themselves friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteeusiaess ; but where that rich man 
went who lift up his eyes in torment, because, though 
rich in this world, he was not rich towards God. 

Now, this is the boasted happiness of numbers. This 
is the unutterable pleasure of dying worth so many 
thousand pounds. 

"Guilt's blunder, and the loudest laugh of hell. *' Yocu g. 
Nor will HONOUR and fame render our departure at 
all more comfortable. 

Send forth your imagination to view the last scene 
of the greatest and proudest man who ever awed and 
governed the world. See a poor infirm, miserable, 
short-lived creature, that passes away like a shadow, 
and is hastemng off the stage where the theatrical ti- 
tles and distinctions, and the whole mask of pride 
which he has worn for a day; will fall off and leave 
him naked as a neglected slave. Behold the empty 
yapour dissippearing ! One of the arrows of mortality 
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this moment sticks fast within him : See, it forces out 
his life, and freezes his blood and spirits 

Approach ft s bed cf state, draw aside the curtair>, 
regard a moment with silence. 

Are these cold hands and pale lips all that are left of 
him who was canonized by his own pride, or made a 
god of by liis flatterers ? 

O God I What is man ? Even a thing of nought. 

Alas 1 That a being whose existence on earth is but 
for a moment, and whose future mansion is heaven ; a 
being whose immortal soul carries its hopes far beyond 
time, and extends them even to eternhy, should set 
his mind on objects Vvhich time destroys ! What is this 
but to mistake the changeable colours of the dew-drop 
for the lustre of the ruby, or the radiance of the dia- 
mond ? 

"Zoi/ not up for yourselves treasures on earth" says 
the divine Teacher. Long tossed by tumultuous pas- 
sions, enraptured and alarmed with hopes and fears, 
we at last find earth's boasted treasures to be vain; its 
riches, honours, and pleasures utterly insufiicient to 
make us happy. Full seldom are they obtained by 
the anxious candidate, and seldomer still without much 
pain and labour j and aiter all, made tasteless by dis- 
ease or age, or embittered by vexation, they are held 
but a few feverish years, and then forgotten forever in 
the grave* 

"Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth, whera 
moth and rust do corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal ; but lay up for yourselves treasures 
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in heaven ; for where the treasure is, there will the 
heart be also." What treasures ? Why love, Love to 
God and to our neighbour. 

These are the true treasures ; the treasures of the 
heart. No pleasures are comparable to those that af- 
fect the heart ; and there are none that affect it with 
such exquisite delight, as loving and being beloved bf 
a worthy object. Ask the young Theodosius, and he 
will tell you, that the most delicious feelings his heart 
ever experienced, were those ©f virtuous love ; and 
that he never knew what rapture was until he saw the 
incomparable Constantia, in whose person and manners 
are concentered all the charms of beauty, and all the 
gracei of virtue. 

Now, if love, when directed to a creature, can open 
such a heaven in our bosoms, what must it do when 
directed to God, the eternal fountain of all perfection 
and goodness ? Would you know the blessing of all 
blessings, it is this love dwelling in the soul, sweeten* 
iijg our bitter, lightening our dark, enlivening our sad, 
and filling to the full of joy the souls that must ever 
thirst until they come to this great fountain of all hap- 
piness. There is no peace, nor ever can be for th^ 
soul of man, but in the exercise of this love ; for at 
love is the infinite happiness that created man ; so 
love is the only perfection and felicity of man ; and no^ 
one can live in happiness, but as he lives in love. 
Look at every pain and disorder in human nature, you 
^ill find it to be nothing else but the spirit of the 
creature turned from love to selfishness } and thence. 
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in course, to anxiety, fear, covetousness, wrath, envy, 
and all evil : So that love alone is, and only can be, 
the cure of every evil ; and he*who lives in love is ri- 
sen out of the power of evil into the freedom and joy 
of one of the spirits of heaven. All wants are salisti- 
td all disorders of nature are removed ; no life is any 
longer a burden ; every day is a dav of peace ; every 
thing is a spring of jpy to him who breathes the sweet 
gentle element of love. 

But 6ome men, of gloomy and melancholic hi>. 
inours,_will ask, Is it certain that God loves mankind? 
Surely the innumerable favours which he lavishes up- 
on us, must set his love beyond all doubt. 

To ask whether God loves mankind, is indeed ts 
ask whether he is good, which is the same as ques- 
tioning his very existence ; for how is it possible to 
conceive a God without goodness ? And, what good- 
ness could he have were he to hate his own works, 
and to desire the misery of his creatures ? 

A good prince loves his subjects; a good father loves 
his children : We love even the tree we have plant- 
ed ; the house we have built ; and is it pobsible for 
God not to love mankind ? Where can such a suspi- 
cion rise, except in the minds of those who form a ca- 
pricious and barbarous being of God ; a being who 
makes acruel sport of the fate of n ankind; a being who 
destines them, before they are born, to hell, reserving 
to himself one, at most, in a million, and that one no 
more meriting that preference, than the others havs 
deserved their damnation I Impious blasphemers, who 
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endeavour to give me an aversion to God, by persua- 
ding mc that I am the object oi Ms aversion 1 

You will say, he owes iiothini; to man ; well, but he 
owes oomething to /I'anself; he must necessarily be 
just and beneficient. If a virtuous heathen could de- 
clare that he had much rather it should never be said 
that there was such a man as Plutarch, than that he 
was cruel and revengeful, how must the Father of 
■mercies be displeased to find himself charged with 
such hateful qualities ? 

Besides, I know he loves me, by the very love I feel 
for him ; it is because h« loves me that he has engra- 
ved OB my heart this sentiment, the most precious of 
all his gifts: His love is the source of mine, ass it 
ought to be, indeed, a motive to it. 

Give me leave, in order to convey an idea of the 
love of God, to describe the passion of a virtuous lover 
for his mistress. The comparison in itself has notr- 
ing indecent. Love is a vice only in vicious hearts. 
Fire, though the purest of all substances, w^iil yet e- 
mit unwholesome and noxious vapours when it is fed 
by taintcdjTiaiter ; so love, if it grow in a vicious mind, 
produces nothing but shameful desires and criminal 
designs, and is followed with fear, vexation and mise- 
ry. But let it rise in an upright heart, and be kindled 
by an object adorned with virtue as Tvell as beauty, it 
is safe from censure ; far from being offended, God 
gives it his approbation. He has made amiable ob- 
jects only that they might be loved. 
Now let us see what passes in the heart of a person 
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deeply smitten with love. He thinks with delight of 
the person beloyed ; he hurries* with impetuosity to- 
■wards the charming object, and whatever keeps or 
removes him from her is tormenting ; he is afraid of 
giving her any displeasure ; he inquires into her taste 
and inclinations, in order to comply with and gratify 
them ; he likes to hear her commended ; talks of her 
with satisfaction, and caresses every thing thai renews 
the agreeable idea. 

It is a mistake to think there is an essential differ- 
ence between this and divine love. We have but one 
way of loving : Men love God and thtir friends in the 
aam.e manner ; and these affections differ only in the 
diversity of their objects and ends. Thus a pioufc 
man filled with sentiments towards God, like those of 
a virtuous lover, would be g ad to behold him, and lo 
be united to him ; he thinks of him with delight, and 
speaks of him with reverence ; he rejoices to see him 
honoured, and is happy to hear him praised; he medi- 
tates on his laws with pleasure, and obeys them v/ith 
alacrity. 

That this love by which a pious mind is united t» 
its Creator, is a source of the purest pleasures, we 
now proceed to shew, not solely on the au^^horities oi 
sciipture, but by the force of reason and common 
sense. 

The man who loves God, enjoys that first of felici- 
ties, the co7isriousness of having placed his affections 
on the only objtctin the universe that truly deserves 
them. Our love is the most precious thing we pos- 
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sess ; it is indeed the only thing we can properly call 
our own, and therefore to bestow it unworthily, is the 
greatest shame and sorest mistake that we can ever 
commit. A man must needs be infinitely mortified 
and troubled, when he finds that the object of his love 
possesses not that excellence which he fondiy expect- 
ed, would satisfy his wishes and make him completely 
happy. Alas ! What is a little skin deep beauty, a 
few flashes of wit, or some small degrees of goodness ? 
We soon see to the bottom of such shallow goods, and 
consequently must experience a decay of that admi- 
ration and affection which constitutes happiness in the 
first degree. But to no such mortifying disappoint- 
ment is he liable, who directs his love to God. In him 
the enlightened eye of true philosophy * discovers so 
much of all that is great and good, as to keep the hap- 
py mind in an etei'nal extacy of admiration and love. 
Divine love advances the happiness of man, because 
it tends, above all other attachments, to refine and en- 
noble his nature. The most inattentive must have ob- 
served, that love has a surprismg force to give our 
manners a resemblance to those of the person we love. 
Seen through the eyes of a tender affecdo -, even 
blemishes appear like beauties, ar.d heaven born vir- 
tue puts on charms more than human No wonder 
then that we so easily adopt the sentiments, and imi- 
tate the manners of those we love. This is a conduct 
so natural and comrr.on, that to tell the character of 
any man, we need but be told that of the person's h© 
lovest 
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Hence, tlie anxious parent rejoices to see his child 
fond of the society of the virtuous and wise : he knows 
that such an attachment indicates a relish for virtue, 
and promises an honourable and happy event : while, 
on the other hand, he deplores his attachment to the 
vain and vicious, as a sad, but certain presage of folly 
and depravity. 

Certainly then, in order to be happy, it most nearly 
concerns us to direct our love to the prop«ir object. But 
who, or what is that object ? The creatures all have 
their imperfections. They are ;'l utterly unworthy, 
and beneaih the supreme love o:' immortal mind. 
And to love these in the extrerr . ii.fiiUtely to de- 
mean ourselves, to disgrace our uiiderstandings, to 
contract, low eaithly passions, and conscqvicntly to 
make ouvseives Uiiserable. WoiiH we do honour to 
our reason, would ve dignify qui- affections, enoble 
oar nature, and rise to true happiness, let u=; give our 
hearts to Gud. 7'he man who loves God is animated 
' with an ambition becoming the aignity of his birth ; 
he is inspired with a greatness of soul that spurns all 
groveling passions ard bse designs. The love vvhich 
be has lorGod impels him, by a sweet and pov/erful 
influence, to imitat- his all lovely'and adorable perfec- 
tions, and consequently renders him every day a more 
divine and heavenly creature. 

God is the only worthy object of our love, because 

he is the only one who will certainly and generously 

reward it. Love, as we have observed, was designed 

la bs the spring of joy, but, alas i when placed on ''**^ 

I. 
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creature, it often proves a source of sorrow, because it 
is too often treated with ingratitude and neglect. The 
lover in giving his heart, gives his all ; and, ii" after so 
great a sacrifice, he cannot obtain the fond return he 
coveted, what can be expected but that he should sick- 
en with grief, and sink under an oppressive load of i-ne- 
lancholy ? But though our fellow worms should reject 
our love with disdain, yet it is always O I adorable 
goodness ! it is always acceptable to God. Amidst 
the adoration of millions of gloi'ious angels, he gra- 
ciously observes the attentions we pay him, and re- 
ceives with complacency our smallest tribute of affec- 
tion. He knows that the souls which he has made 
cannot be happy until they return to him. XJnceasing- 
Ij he calls to them. 

« Seek ye my face." And if, convinced by a thou- 
•sand disappointments, of the vanity of all other loves, 
•we should at length, happily take up our resolution and 
&ay,^^T/iL/ /act; O god, ive will sf^k." Immediately 
his preventing love meets us more than half way ; the 
harps of Heaven swell wiih louder strains of joy, and 
songs of congratulation fill the eternal regions. 

Divine love infinitely exceeds in point of tr-ue 
happiness, all other attachments, because, it 
<ioes not, like them, expose us to the pangs 
ci separation. If that sweet passion, which, 
•vlth chains dearer than those of gold, unites earthly 
Jovcrs, were never to be dissolved, it would be well: 
gut, alas ! this is a felicity which Heaven has not 
loveB*^*' fit to confer on erring mortals. The iroa 
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fcand of necessity or duty often tears us away from our 
dearest friends, and consigns us to wearisome month» 
of mutual fears and restless longings for re-union. 
Sometimes, in the happiest moments of friendship, the 
thought of death occurs and throws a sudden damp oa 
©ur rising jojs. Sometimes it is our lot to sit by the 
sickbeds of those v/e love, and hear their piercing 
moans, to mark, with unutterable anguish, the faulter- 
ing speech and sinking eye, or wipe the cold damps 
of death from those cheeks which we have kissed a 
thousand times. Such scenes and separations, and all 
mortal loves are liable to such, occasion a grief not to 
be equalled by all the misfortunes of life, and make us 
dearly pay for all the past pleasures of friendship. 

In these melancholy moments we are made to feel 
how truly blessed are they who have made the eternjfl 
God their love, nothing can ever separate them from 
him. When the fairest of the human fair are gone 
down into the dust, and have left their lovers to mourn- 
ing and woe. Nay, when after millions of revolvinp* 
years, the sun is extinguished in the skies, and the 
lamps of heaven have lost their golden flames i when 
old time himself is worn away, and nature sunk under 
the weight of years ; even then the God Jehovah will 
be the same, and his days shall never fail. Even then 
shall his triumphant lovers behold his glorious face 
clothed in eternal beauty, and shall drink of the rivers 
of pleasure that flow at his right-hand forevermore. 
Neither will the lovers of God ever experience, evca 
in this world the pangs of separation from him, v/hile 
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they walk firmly in the golden path of duty. Should 
they be driven from their homes, and obliged to for- 
sake their dearest friends ; should they be compelled 
\ to plough distant seas, or to toil in the remotest regions 

of the earth ; even there they will sweetly feel that 
"They cannot go where universal love reigns not around." 

TflOMrsoir. 

Even there they meet and rejoice in their ever present 
friend ; with sacred pleasure they inhale his breath in 
the fragrant gale, they mark his pencil adorning the 
iields and meadows in their flowery pride ; or with 
sublimest awe, they behold nis hand swelling the ever- 
lasting mountains, or, 

** Hanging the vast expanse in azure bright, and clothing 
the sun in gold." Youse. 
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Hence it is, that the man who loves God is seldom 
lonesome, seldom knows what it is to want agreeable 
cpnj^^ny,^,,,,,^ great addition this to our happiness ! 
For as man is by nature a social being, he must be mi- 
serable unless he has some beloved friend to converse 
vith. Cut, as those who do not iove God, take little 
or no delight in conversing with him, they become 
more dependent on the company and conversation of 
their earthly friends. And, when destitute of these, 
they are often found, though in palaces, to be restless 
and wretched. 

Oh ! howaisconsolate is the condition of the man, 
who, though always present with his Maker, yet finds 
j&o joy nor satisfaction in his presence 1 Though eve- 
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ry particle of matter is actuated by Vns almighty be- 
ing ; though nature, through all her works, proclaims 
his uisclom, power, and goodness, unutterable ; yet 
the man who is a stranger to divine love, views all this 
^vonderful scenery. 
'•With a brute unconscious gaze." Thompsoit. 

He tastes none of that sacred joy '.vhich these things, 
were meant to inspire. The divinity is with him and 
in him, and every wkere about him, but is of no advan- 
tage to him. It is in fact the same thing to him as if 
there were no God in the world. 

Happily different is the condition of the roaa who 
loves the great author of his being I When that divine 
pasbion, (the soul's true light) is set up in our hearts, 
ihe scales of blindness fall from our eyes, the shades of 
night fly far away, and God, the blessed God, stands 
confessed before our admiring \ie\v. Tho' we can- 
not behold him with the eyes of sense, yer, we can feel 
his presence, we can tasle and see his adorable perfec- 
tions which shine so brightly on all hie glorious 
■works. 

When -we consider the infinite host of stars which 
■adorn the evening skies : when, enlarging the idea, 
yic contemplate anotlier heaven of suns and worlds- 
rising still higher, and these again eniightened by a 
still superior firmament of luminaries, ov-erwhelmed • 
by such an immensity of prospect, v/e scarcely breathe 
•lOut "Eternal God ! what is man that thou art mimlfui 
jjifld.-n, or the Sen of Man that thou regardest himl'** 
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When, leaving these amazing scenes, we conlem* 
plate oiher parts of the divine dominions ; when we 
%valk throu'^h the fields and observe his wondrous 
workmanship in the towering trees orhumbler shrubs; 
in the gentle rill or majestic flood ; in the birds wing- 
ing their airy flight, or perched on branches warbling 
tlieir melodious lays ! in the peaceful flocks grazing 
their simple pastures with herds of nobler cattle ; or, 
in the swarms of gilded insects that, ^yith ceaseless 
buzz, and vigorous motion, present their golden wings 
to the sun. In these, in all his infinitely varied crea- 
tures, we see, we admire, we adore the great crea- 
tor. 

The man whom love has thus taught to correspond 
with God, enjoys the most delightful and improving so- 
ciety. In the deepest solitude where others are de- 
pressed; he is happy, because he knows that he is M'ith 
the greatest and best of beings : and when his earthly 
friends have withdrawi> their agreeable company, he 
returns with still superior pleasure to that of his hea- 
venly," 

Divine love adds greatly to our happiness, because 
it disposes us to rejoice m every thing that seems con-, 
uected with the honour ,of God. His Sabbath, his 
house, 6ic. become objects of ourmost hearty love and 
delight. 

We live in a country, where one day in every week 
is set apart for the public worship of God. To the 
man wlio loves not his Maker, this disposition of the 
seventh day is not very likely to be pleasing. As he 
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IS not a religious man, it is more than probable that he 
is a man oi the world, a man of business or jrieasure ; 
and in either case the Sabbath m?rst be unwelcome, as 
it is an interruption, and indeed a clear loss of one 
day's pleasure or profit in every week. A lossj which 
in the course of years must grow to be very serious : 
For if we take fifty, (the number of tasteless and un- 
profitabk Sabbaths in the year) and multiply those by 
ieventy (the years in a veteran's life) we shall find that 
it will amount to eight or ten years. Now, out of so 
short srlife as threescore and ten, to be obliged to spend 
eight or ten years in lounging, moping, tiresome Sab- 
baths, must appear to men who have their interests 
and pleasures at heart, a heavy tax, a great drawback. 
Surely such men would give their thanks ; nay, I sup- 
pose, would cheerfully vote the thanks of all Christen- 
dom to him, who should put them in the way to make 
the Sabbath the most agreeable day in the week. Let 
ns love God, and the work is done. We shall then 
rejoice that there is such a day, because our hearts 
■will then approve the purposes for which it was ap- 
pointed. A day that is taken from the cares of a short 
life, and laid out on the interests of eternity. A day 
tliat is spent in considering our obligations to God, in 
thanking him for his favours, confessing our unworthi- 
ness, and imploring his forgiveness ; in short, a day 
spent in a way so admirably adapted to instruct the ig- 
norant, to reclaim the bad, to strengthen the good, to 
honour Gocl, and to make omselves happy j such a 
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tlay must, to him vdio loves God and man, be tlie most 
joyful day of the whole week. 

On this account too, the man who loves God, will 
see a church in quite another light, and with senti- 
ments happily different from those of the man who 
loves him not. To the latter, prayers, psalms and 
sermons, have always been wearisome ; and, as it is in 
the church that he has been accustomed to do such 
penance, he iiisensibly contracts a dislike to it, and 
•comes at last to viev/ it with sentiments such as those 
'with which an idle boy regards his school-house. 

But the pious man considering the church as the 
place where people meet to honour the God v/hona lie 
dtligMs to honour, to learn and love that goodness 
which he sees to be so essential to the happiness of 
the world, such a man regards the church as the most 
ieautiful and lovely building in the world ; and the 
view of it gives him a more sincere pleasure than that 
which others feel in viewing the places of tiicir most 
favourite arn>.isement. 

"How amiabb arc thy tabernacles, O God of hosts ; 
how pleasant is the place where thine honour dwell- 
-eth 1" 

But if gratitude, when exerted from man to man, 
produces so much pleasure, it must exalt the soul to 
rapture, when it is employed on this great object of 
gratitude, on this infinitely beneficent being, who has 
•given u-s every thing we already possess, and from 
-whom we expect every thing we yet hope for. When 
a^cod man looks around him on tliis vast wwU, 
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where beauty and goodness are reflected from every 
object, and where he beholds millions of creatures in 
their different ranks, enjoying the bkssings of exist- 
ence, he looks up to the universal Father^ and his heart 
glows within him. And in every comfort which 
s1i|^tens his own life, he discerns the same indulgent 
hand. Is he blest with tender parents, or with gene- 
rous friends who press him with their kindness ? Is he 
happy in his family rising around him, in the wife 
who loves him, or in the children who give hina com- 
fort and joy ? In all these pleasing enjoyments, in all 
these beloved objects he rcc«gnizes the hand of God, 
Every smile of love, every act of tenderness ban cifTtct 
of his goodness. By him was kindled every spark of 
friendship that ever glowed on earth, and therefore to 
him it justly returns laden with the purest incense of 
gratitude. Has God prepared a table for him, and 
caused his cup to overflow ? Instead of ascribing it lo 
the policy of his own councils, or to the strength of liis 
own arm, he gives the praise to him alone, who strews 
the earth with good things for man, and teaches him 
visdom to improve and convert them to his owa 
xise. 

Thus it is that gratitude prepares a good man for 
the enjoyment of prosperity ; for not only has he as 
fviU arelish as others of the innocent pleasures of life, 
but, moreover, in these he holds communion with 
God. In all that is good or fair he traces his hand. 
From the beauties of nature, fi om the improvements 
•f art, from the blessings of public or private life, he 
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raises his affections to the great fountain of all the hap- 
piness which surrounds him, and thus widens the 
sphere of his enjoyments, by adding to the pleasures 
©f sense, the far more exquisite joys of the heart. 

But divine love adds, greatly to our happiness, not 
only by giving a fresh flavour to the sweets of pros- 
perity; but by correcting in an eminent degree, the bit- 
terness oi adversity. 

As in times of prosperity, among perhaps a few 
real friends,, many pretended ones intrude themselves, 
who in the hour of distress are quickly dispersed and 
know us no mor6; so in those times also, many false 
and pretended joys court the affections and gain tl»e 
heart of inconsiderate man But, when calamity 
comes, those vain joys immediately discover their de- 
ceitful nature, desert the astonished man in his great- 
est need, and leave him a prey to shame, sorrow and 
remorse. Adversity is the grand tebt of what is true 
and what is false among the different objects of oi>r 
choice; and our love of God, tried by this test will 
soon discover its infinite value and excellence. Pe> 
sons of every character are liable to distress. The 
man who loveth God, and he who loveth him not, is 
exposed to the stroke of adversity. But on the bad 
man, adversity falls with double t^'eight, because it 
jinds him without defence and without resource. 
When his health, his riches and pleasures, in which 
he placed liis happiness, are all torn from him, over- 
whelmed with sadness and despair,he knows not whith^ 
«r to turn for relief. If, as is most natural for a 
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creature in distress, he lifts his supplicating eyes to 
his Maker, conscious ingratitude and disobedience to 
God, immediately check him : if he turn to his fellow- 
men, whom he has abused or neglected, consciousness 
of meriting their contempt or aversion, discourages 
bim. If he seeks relief in his own mind, there, shame, 
remorse and self-condemnation, must overwhelm him. 
But to the man whose soul rejoices in his God, ad- 
yersity has nothing gloomy 8c terrible. Believing eve- 
ry thing in the world to be under the administration of 
God, and looking up to that God, as to an all-wise and 
benevolent father and friend, he welcomes every thing 
that comes from him. Persuaded that the Father of 
Mercies, delighteth not needlessly io grieve the child- 
ren of men ; and vrell knowing that he foresaw this im- 
pending affliction, and could easily have prevented it : 
he concludes, that, since it is come, it is come ©n some 
errand of love. 

"Recall the downward tract of time, 

God's watchful eye surreys, 
O who so wise to choose our lot. 

To regulate our ways ! 

. Since none can doubt his equal love, 
Unmeasurably kind. 
To his unerring' gracious will. 
Be every wish resign'd. 

Good, when he gives, supremely good. 

Nor It ss when he denies. 
E'en erotses from his sovereign hand, 
tire i>les3in^a.„.in' dit£uise.'[ 
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O me sweetly powerful influences of love ! Love can 
enable 1 he sugar-Joating child cheerfully to take the 
cup of wormiroorf, from the hand of the parent whom 
he loves Lave can cause the delicate woman to for- 
get better djys, ai.d to smile in poverty and toil with 
the husband whom she loves. Aye, and if we loved 
God as we ouij". 1, none of his dealings would beem 
grievous to us. Th<i very idea, that this or that afflic- 
tion was brought mi us by him, would sweetly recon- 
cile us to it, and kindle in us divine ambition to please 
him by the cheerfulness of our submission. AfRic- 
t: ons we should look on not as marks ol God's displeas- 
iire, but as certain evidences of his love 

**As many as I love, t chastise." Jehovah. 

<'I have smitten you with blasting arid mildew, your 
▼ineyards and your fig trees did the palmer worm de- 
vour." Jehovah. 

And then the love that did this, makes this com- 
plaint, "Yet ye have not returned to me." 

"Pestilence have I sent amongst you ; I have made 
the smell of your dead to come up even in your nos- 
trils." 

And then the same love that inflicted this whole- 
some chastisement repeats the complaint. O my 
brethren, see here the design and end of all God's 
chastisements ! "Yet have ye not returned to me." 

These arc the views in which the divine lover is 
tauafht to contemplate the afflictive dispensations of 
his God ; not as the messengers of his wrath, but as 
*he ministers of his mercy, and the great means of 
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wisdom and virtue. Sucb \iews of God's adorable 
government, impart the most sensible consolation to 
every pious heart. They place the compassions of 
Ihe universal Father, in the most endearing light. And 
these afflictions., which human follies render necessa- 
ry ; instead of estranging, do but the more closely at- 
tach a good man to his God. ^'Although the fig-tree 
shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vine ; the 
labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield 
no meat : yea, though the flock shall be cut off from 
the fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls; yet, 
will I rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my 
salvation.'' 

But a supreme love of God adds unspeakably to the 
happiness of life, because it raises us superior to the 
dread of death. To form a tolei-able idea of the mag- 
nitude of this blessing, let us visit the death bed of him 
who is about to depart without love or hope in his 
God. 

Behold him arrested by the strong arm of death, 
and stretched out hopeless and despairing on that last 
bed from which he is to rise no more. Art has done 
its all ; the mortal malady mocks the power of medi- 
cine, and hastens with resistless impetuosity to exe- 
cute its dreadful errand. See the thick gloom that 
covers his ghastly countenance, and the wi'Jness and 
horror that glare on his rolling eye-b»i}ls ! Whither 
now is fled that giddy thoughtlessness which maiked 
liis mad career through life ? Where now ar<; .>is 
scoffs, his sneers, his pleasantries on religion ? Where 
M 
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are his boon companions who joined him in his dull 
profanity, and who applauded the keenness of his satire 
and the brilliancy of his wit ? Alas ! such scenes as 
these are not for them. To cheer the drooping spirits 
of wretchedness, and to administer consolation to a dy- 
ing friend is no employment of theirs. In far different 
scenes they are now forgetting their no loi":ger enter- 
taining friend, and their present alarming thoughts. 

Unhappy Man I wherever he turas his eyes, he sees 
mone but subjects ©f sorrow and distress. Forsaken 
by those whom he fondly called his friends ; cut off 
from all the pleasures and cheerful pursuits of men, 
abandoned to the horrors of a dying chamber, with np 
sensations but those o£ a tortured body ; no comforter 
but a guilty conscience, and no society but such as 
fills his troubled mind with shame and remorse ; a 
"weeping wife whom he has injured ; children whose 
best interests he has neglected ; servants whom he has 
treated with cruelty ; & neighbours with whom he has 
long lived at shameful .variance. Whither shall he look 
for help ? If he look backward he sees nothing but . 
scenes of horror, a precious life mispcnt, an immortal 
soul neglected J jind, O insupportable thought I his 
day of trial about to set for ever. If he looks forward 
he sees an offended God, a fearful reckoning, and an 
awful eternity. If he looks up to Heaven for mercy, 
conscious guilt depresses his spirts and overwhelms 
him with despair. Ah! what mortal scene tan well 
be conceived more fraught ^ith wretchedness I Shu4- 
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dering, he stands upon the dreadful brink, afraid to die, 
and yet, alas ! unable to live. 

"In that dread moment, how the frantic soul raves 
round the walls of her clay tenement ; runs to each av- 
enue and shrieks for help, but shrieks in vain : how 
wishfully she looks on all she's leaving, now no longer 
hers ! a little longer, yet a little longer : O I might 
she stay to wash away her crimes and fit her ior her 
passage 1 Mournful sight ! her very eyes weep bloodj 
and every groan she heaves is big with horror ; but 
the foe, like a staunch murderer, steady to his purpose, 
pursues her close through every lane of life, aor miss- 
es once the track, but presses on, till forced at last t© 
the tremendous verge ; at once she sinks." 

Blair. 
This, or very similar to this, is often the end oi him 
who has lived without God in the world. 

But turning from so distressmg a scene, to its hap- 
py opposite, let us view the man who loves his Gcd,- 
and who enamoured with its beauty, and sensible of 
its blessed effects, has lived a life of piety and virtue; 
Let us behold him when about to leave this world of 
sorrow and suffering and to wing his way to that which 
is far better. Lo ! the time is come that Israel, the 
lover of God, must die. The last sickness has seized 
his feeble frame. He perceives that the all conquer- 
ing foe is at hand, but marks his approach without dis- 
may. He is not afraid of death because he fears Godj 
^'■and h^" who fears Gcd, has nothing the to fear.''* 
He IS not afraid of death, because it has long been 
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his care to make a fiiend (the almighty and everlasting 
Jehovah) who shall stand by him in that awful hour. 
He is not afraid of death, because he loves God above 
all things j and to him, to die, is to go to see and live • 
with God. 

Is the poor hireling afraid of the earning, which is 
to refresh him with repose, and to rejoice him with 
his reward ? 

Is the soldier, covered with scars and tired of war's 
alarms, afraid to hear the cry of victory ? O no ! de- 
lightful sound, sweeter than music to his longing ear ; 
it is the signal to return to his native country, and to 
resign the din and dangers of war for the sweets and 
safety of long coveted peace. 

Even so, to the good Christian this world is the field 
©f hard though glorious warfare. In the service, and 
under the eye of God, he is now fighting against the 
armies of his own fleshly lusts, and of his own malig- 
nant passions. Ever ismd anon, he hears the voice of 
his great Captain "Persevere and thou shall conquer ; 
endure unto the end and thou shalt be crowned." To 
him therefore the day of death is welcome as the last 
day of his toils and dangers. He is now going to ex- 
change a long conflicting war for the blessings of ever- 
lasting peace : having fought the good fight, he is about 
to receive his Avages, even eternal life., and to put on a 
crown of glory that shall never fade away. Sure that 
serene look,beaming all the sweetness of love and hope, 
bespeaks the already half- formed seraph ; and the hea- 
yen, almost opened on his placid countenance, g^ives 
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glorious evidence of his intended journey. Soon bid- 
ding farewell for ever to these realms of woe, and 
haunts of malignant beings, he shall join the blessed 
society of angels and s/iirits of Just men made fierject» 
There he shall see health blooming eternal on each 
immortal face, friendship smiling on every glorified 
countenance, and a perfection of love forming a para» 
dise of happiness, unknown and unconceived by us who 
have dwelt in the tents of hatred. 

But, above all, the sweetest motives to resignatio-n 
in death, he is now going to see him, whom oftentimes 
with trembling joy, he has longed to see, even his God, 
his first, his last, his only friend, the author of his be- 
ing and of all his mercies. Shortly shall he see his 
glorious face unclouded with a frown, and hear from 
his ambrosial lips the language of approbation and af- 
fection ; ''^Wall done good and fail hful servant." 

Praising God for advancing him to such an height 
of honor, and for setting before him such an eternity of 
happiness : Praising God for all the loving kindnesses 
that have accompanied him through life, and especial- 
ly for that greatest of all, the grace that brought him 
to repentance and a good life : earnestly exhorting 
his friends to that love of God, which now not only 
supports, but enables him even to triumph in this dy- 
ing hour, an hour so alarming to the fears ofngturei 
rejoicing in a sense of the pardon of his sins, and ex- 
ulting in the hopes of the glory to be revealed, he 
breathes out his soul with these victorious wordS; 
(•^JntQ thy handS) God, 1 commend my spirit,'-^ 
M2 
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Well may his friends, edified by such an example, 
cry out with weeping joy, " Pt'^ho can count the rcwardt 
of wisdom., or number the fourth part of the b'essing^ of 
•virtue ? Let us die the death of the righteous, and let 
our latter en I be like theirs. 

But divine love not only renders life pleasant, and 
death peaceful, but it accompanies us into heaven, and 
there gives us to (enjoy the most exquisite pleasures> 
that God himself can confer on happy souls : for there 
we shall always live in the presence of God, the great 
fountain of all loveliness and glory, and shall love him 
ivlthten thousand times more ardor than we now do, 
or even can imagine ; for the longer we behold, the 
more we s'.iall know him, and the more we know, the 
better we shall love him ; and so through everlasting 
ages, our love shall be extending and enrapturing it- 
self with his infinite beauty and loveliness. Now love 
is the sweetest and happiest of all passions, and it is 
merely by accident that it is accompanied with any 
disquieting or painful feelings. Either the person 
beloved is absent, which corrodes it with unquiet de- 
sire, or he is unhappy, or unkind, which imbitters it 
with grief ; or he is fickle and inconstant, which in- 
flames it with rage and jealousy ; but separated from 
all these disagreeable accidents; and it is all pure de-, 
light and joy. 

But in heaven, our love of God will have none of 
these disquieting circumstances attending it ; lor there 
he will never be absent from us, but will be continual- 
ly entertaining our amorous minds with the prospect 
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of his infinite beauties. There we shall always feel 
his love to us in the most sensible and endearing ef- 
fects, even in the glory of that ciown which he will set 
upon our heads, aiwi in the ravishing s.veetness of 
those joys which he will infuse into our hearts. There 
we shall experience the continuation of his love in the 
continued fruition of all that an everlasting heaven 
means, and be convinced, as well by the perpetuity of 
his goodness to us, as well as by the immutability of 
his nature, that he is an unchangeable lover. And 
there we shall find him a most happy being, happy be- 
yond the vastest wishes of our love ; so that we shall 
not only delight in him, as he is infinitely lovely, but 
rejoice and triumph in him too as he is infinitely hap- 
py. For love unites the interests, as well as the hearts 
oflovers, and gives to each, the joys and felicities of 
^ the other So that in that blessed state we shall share m 
■ the felicity of God proportionably to the degree of our 
love to him : For the more we love him, the more we 
shall still espouse his happy interest; & the more we are 
interested in his happiness, the happier we must be, 8c 
the more we must enjoy of it. Thus love gives us a real 
possession Scenjoymentof God;it makes us co-partners 
with him in himself, derives his happiness upon us, and 
makes it as really ours as his." So that God's happiness 
is, as it were, the common bank & treasury of all aivine 
lovers,in which they have every one a share,& of which, 
proportionably to the degrees of their luve to him, 
they do all draw and participate to all eternity And 
could they but love him as much as he deserves, that 
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is in^nitely they would be as infinitely blessed and 
happy as he is : For then all his happiness would be 
theirs, and they would have the same delightful sense 
and feeling of it, as if it were all transplanted into their 
own bosoms. God, therefore being an infinitely love- 
ly, infinitely loving, and infinitely happy being, wheii 
■we come to dwell for ever in his blessed presence, our 
love to him caa be productive of none but sweet and 
ravishing emotions ; for the immense perfections it 
■will then find in its object, must necessarily refine it 
from all those fears and jealousies, those griefs and dis- 
pleasures that ar« mingled with our earthly loves, and 
render it a most pure delight and complacency. So 
that when thus refined and grown up to the perfection 
of the heavenly state, it will be all heaven, it will be 
an eternal paradise of delights within us, a living 
spring whence rivers of pleasures will flow for ever- 
more. 

These, O man, are some of the golden fruits that 
grow upon the tree of divine love. Happy, therefore^ 
is the man beyond all expression of words, beyond all 
conceptioH of fancy, happy is he who obtaineth the an- 
gelic virtue ! 

«For the merchandise of it is better than the mer- 
chandise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine 
gold. She is more precious than rubies, and all the 
things that thou canst desire are not to be compared 
unto her. She is a tree of life to them that lay hold 
upon her, and happy is every one that retaineth her." ' 
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Since a supreme love of God is the only true wealth 
of an immortal mind, O 1 with what diligence should 
we apply ourselves to obtain it ! We are all ready e- 
nough to acknowlerlge our obligations to God, and to 
own that it is our duty to love him, but still complain 
of the difficulty that attends it. But let us remember 
that this difficulty is chargeable upon ourselves, and is 
the effect of our own shameful inconsideration. Taken 
up with the little cares of life, we neglect and forget 
God ; hence, it is not surprising that we do not love 
hiun. Would we but often think of him, what he is 
in himself, and contemplate him in the full blaze of his 
vrondei-ful and amiable perfections, we should be over- 
whelmed with delightful admiration of him and easi- 
ly take up the most exalted esteem and friendship for 
him. And were we but frequently to consider him, 
■what he is to us, how infinitely condescending, gene- 
rous and good, wc should soon feel our hearts melt- 
ing into all the tenderness of love and gratitude. We, 
none of us think it hard to love the tender mother who 
brought us into the world, the fond father who supplies 
our wants, or the attentive teacher who instructs us 
in useful and ornamental knowledge ; ah I why then 
should we think it hard to love our God I Did we but 
reflect, we should soon perceive that he is really and 
truly our mother, our father and our teacher ; and that 
those whom we honour as such; are, properly speak- 
ing, only the instruments of his goodness to us. 

Sylvia arrived to years of muturity, receives the ad- 
dresses of a young and accomplished lover. Sylvift;. 
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blushes and likes him. Youthful modebty causes hei^ 
to hesiiate a while, yet, unable to resist so much mer- 
it, she at length yields to t.ie impulse of a virtuous 
passion and marries. In due s • .-on she becomes a 
mother. Now, what has Sylvia hitherto done for her 
child ? The whole is the work of God; When he 
laid tlie foundations of the heavens and the earth, he 
had this child in view, and disposed, from so remote a 
period, a long chain of events, which were to termi- 
nate in his nativity. The time being come for ths 
opening of this bud, he was pleased to place it in Syl- 
via's womb, and took care himself to cJerisn and un- 
fold it. 

That this child should love and honour its mother 
is what he certainly ought to do, for she has suffered, 
if not for his sake, at least through him, the incouve- 
»iences of prcgnai^.cy, and the pains of child-birth. 
But let him carry his grateful acknowledgments still 
higher, and not imitate those superstitious idoJators, 
"Who, seein,!? the earth year'y covered with corn,''fruits 
and pastures, stupidly worshipped this blind instru- 
ment of the bounties of their Sovereign Lord, without 
ever thinking to praise the powerful arm from whenc« 
it derives its fruitfulness, 

Charles loves his father Eugenis. Charles does 
■well ; but what has Eugenis done for Charles ? Euge- 
nis has not, it is true, resembled that proud parent who 
beggars the rest of his children in order to swell the 
fortune of an elder brother. Nor is he like that stern 
tyrannical father who never looks at his children but 
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■with fury, aever speaks to them but in passion, never 
instructs them but by threats, and corrects them like 
a butcher and a niurderer. Nor yet does he act like 
Florimond, that unnatural father, who lives like a 
stranger in his own house ; goes in and out, drinks, 
games, and saimters ; meanwhile his neglected chil- 
dren grow up to the years of maturity ; happy indeed 
if of themselves inclinable to virtue, they make any at- 
tainments in useful knowledge and accomplishments, 
or think of settling in the world .; for as to his part, he 
never troubles his head about them. No, far unlike 
these, Eugenis is the best of parents ; he spares no 
pains nor expence to render his son Charles an orna- 
ment and a blessing to his country. He accustoms 
him by times to a temperate diet, furnishes him with 
decent apparel, and charges the ablest masters with 
his instruction ; he carefully teaches him his relation 
to God, and his obligations to that best of beings ; and, 
at the same time by precept and example, endeavours 
to inspire him with the love of justice, honour and in 
dustry. These are, to be sure the dearest expressions 
of a father's love, and hard and detestable indeed 
■would be Charles' bosom, if he could refuse to love 
such a parent ; but let him remember, that all this 
comes ultimately from God ; for we should always as- 
cend to this orif^inal of blessings. When Eugenis 
fratched for his son's preservation ; it was God who 
preserved him i when he took care to instruct him, it 
was God who opened his understanding ; and when he 
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entertained him with the charms of virtue, it was God 
who excited him to love it. 

"The labourer digs the mine ; the philosopher di- 
rects the work ; but neither of them furnish the gold 
which it contains." 

But what heart so hard as to resist the golden shafts 
of love, especially when coming from a friend that is 
far superior to us ? If some good and mighty prince 
were to invite us to his court, and to treat us with all 
the tenderness of parental affection, should we not find 
it a very easy thing to love him ? Now, has not this 
been the conduct of God our Maker ? When we lay in 
all the obscurity of dust, he sent a message of love, and 
called us into life, not the life of fluttering insects, but 
of infant immortals. For us, and for our sakes, he 
built this vast world ; he covered it with the canopy 
of the heavens, and stored it with good things innu- 
merable. At his command the sun rises to gladden 
us with the golden day ; and the moon with silver 
beams to cheer the darkness of the night. He wa- 
ters the hills from his secret chambers, and bids the 
clouds pour down their fattening showers upon tlie 
earth, Tims he covers our tables with bread to renew 
our strer.gth, and with wine that makes glad our 

hearts. 

But he has not only compassed us round, like so 
K\any fortunate islands, with a vast ocean of good things 
for our bodies ; but he has likewise inspired us with 
immortal r..i ids, ;vnd has indued them with the high 
capacities oi knonvled^e and /ove, whereby as on gold. 
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en ladders, we may ascend to the perfection and hap- 
piness of celestial beings. And to gratify these our 
ncble capacities, he has prepared for us a glorious 
heaven, and has furnished it with all the pleasures 
and delights that heavenly spirits can desire or enjoy* 
Besides all this, he has sent his own son from heaven 
to reveal to us the way thither, and to encourage us 
to return into it by dying for our sins, and thereby ob- 
taining for us a public grant and charter of mercy and 
pardon, on condition of our return : and, as if all this 
were too little, he hath sent his spirit to-us in the room 
of his son, to reside amongst us, and. as his vicegerent, 
to carry on this vast design of his love to us, to excite 
and persuade us to return into the way leading to hea- 
ven and to assist us all along in our good travels thi- 
ther. Such wonderful care has he taken not to be de- 
feated of this his kind intention to make us everlast- 
ingly happy. "0 that men would 'herefore hve the 
Lord for his goodnesa, nnd dictare the •wonder* that 
he doth for the children of men.'* 

That these dear pledges of God's love may inspire 
our hearts with suitable returns of gratitude, we 
should often refect on them, and spread them before 
our minds in all their endearing circumstances. We 
should frequently set our cold and frozen i-ffjcticHis be- 
fore these melting flames of his love, and never cease 
fanning the smoking flax until we feel the heavenly 
fire beginning to kindle in our bosoms. 

And while we are seeking this Israel o{ great firice^ 
let us, as we hope for success, guard our innocence^ as 
N '^-*- 
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the trembling miser guards his hoarded gold. The 
"bosom that burns with impure desires or that is cor- 
roded with malignant passions, fmds no dehght in God. 
No, that is a happiness reserved only for the pure in 
heart, and for him who knows how to pity an offend- 
jng brother. 

And, together with our own exertions, we should 
ohen impl«re the aid of all assisting heaven. To hiin, 
■who alone knows its inestimable worth, let our fer- 
vent prayers be constantly ascending. 

"Father of life and love, thou God supreme, O teach 
our hearts, to love thee : For to whom, O Lord, shall 
'we give our hearts but to thee ? Thou alone hast gen- 
erously created them ; thou alone hast infinitely de- 
served them ; and thou alone canst completely and 
eternally satisfy them." 

These prescriptions, faithfully observed, will soon 
produce in our hearts that love, whose joy passeth all 
understanding, that love, poKsessed of which, the poor- 
est slave is passing rich ; while without it, the scep- 
tered monarch walks but in splendid poverty. 

He who loves God is the alone wise, dignified and 
liappy vciin. For he loves the only good that is wor- 
thy the affections of an immortal mind. He loves a 
friend who alone possesses almighty power to pro- 
tect him, unerring wisdom to counsel him, and infi- 
nite love to bless him.' He loves an immortal friend 
who can never die and forsake him, and an unchange- 
flible friend who will never requite his love with ne» 
gleet, 
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His love of God sweetens every duty, and makes 
the yoke of obedience to sit light. It heightens the 
smile of prosperity, and cheers the gloom of adversi- 
ty. Blessings are doubly dear coming from such a 
friend ; and afflictions not unwelcome, when looked on 
as tokens of his no less tender love. Under the lan- 
guors of sickness he remembers, not without sacred 
comfort, that the end of his sufferings is at hand ; and 
even when this earthly tabernacle of his flesh is pul- 
ling down, he is not disconsolate : he rejoices in the 
hope of that glorious honse not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens. There, far removed from all the 
miseries of this mortal life, advanced into the presence 
of him who made him, and accompanied by millions 
of loving and blessed spirits, he shall enjoy a happi- 
ness as far exceeding his expectations as his deserts ; 
"A happiness which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
jBor bath entered into the heart of man to conceive^" 
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CHAP. IL 
®N SOCIAL LOVE' 



♦TAi* $H^if can the bfisi fee* few, 
"fmmortul souls should prove, 
*jrrom one short iverd all pleasures for^'^ 

"That blessed word is love." 

Provd. 

THE first fruits of a creature's love are due to 
God, as to bis Creator and the author of all his good; 
the second are due to men, as to his brethren and fel- 
low sharers in the bounties of their common parent; 
Having in the preceding chapter, demonstrated the 
importance of loving God, we proceed in this to con- 
sider the beauty and blessedness of social love. 

To be caressed and beloved by all around us, is one 
•f the dearest wishes of the human heart. It is a na- 
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lural, it is a laudable wish. Great pains have been 
taken, and infinite expense incurred to attain this cov- 
eted honour, and yet the greater part never attain it, 
merely through defect of love on their own part. Let 
beauty, wit, gold, &c. boast and do all they can, yet - 
will it be found in the end, that 

"In spite of all the dull mistaken elves, 

•They who wou'd make us love, must love, themselves.'*" 

Love is the universal charm. It possesses a beau-- 
ty that wins and ravishes every heart. A single spark 
of it in generosity of dealing excites our admiration ; 
a glimpse of it in courteous behaviour secures to a 
man our esteem, and sweetly endears him to us. How 
©harming is the countenance that is brightened by the 
smiles of love ! How sweet the voice that is tuned by 
the melody of love ! How gladdening to the heart, the 
beams that sparkle fiem the eye of leve ! Indeed love, 
or goodness, which is but another name, is the only 
amiable thing in nature. Power and wealth may be 
respected, wit and beauty may be admired, but if sep. 
arated from goodness, they neither deserve nor can 
command our love : For the worst and most wretch- 
ed of beings possess them in a very high degree. 
The prince of darkness has more power,and tyrannizes 
over more slaves by far than the Great Turk. One 
devil may have more wit than all the Achitophels in 
the world, and yet, with all his wit, he is very ©dious 
and miserable. And such, in proportion, is every one 
who partakes in his accursed disposition of hatred and 
ta&licc. 

N 2 
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See how Pandorus is beloved and caressed. Is it 
because of his honesty? This virtue only gains our 
esteem, but dots not captivate the heart. Is it be- 
cause he is beneficent and friendly ? Many who are 
so fond of his company have no need of his assistance. 
Is it because he is gay, humorous, and entertaining ? 
This would render him agreeable only when gaiety is 
seasonable. No, he is more beloved than any other 
man in the world, only because he is the most ciffcc- 
tior.ate man in it. He seems to live but to please, to 
oblige, and to serve his friends. II he find out what 
will please you, he prevents your desires, and does it 
with such an air of cheerfulness, that while he has no 
other view than to oblige you, he seems to follow noth- 
ing but his own choice and inclinations. This charm- 
ing complaisance of Pandorus was not learned in the 
school of the world ; but is the rich fruit of his genu- 
ine benevolence. Hence it renders him equally en- 
dearing and equally agreeable, at all times, and loall 
ranks. He is not a sycophant to the great, and scorn- 
ful or negligent to the poor ; he does not treat you to 
day as a dear friend.^ and to morrow knows you not, 
but uniformly his looks and manners are those of the 
man who considers both the rich and the poor as his 
brethren. If you love like Pandorus, and like him 
take a pleasure in contributing to the happiness of 
others, I will answer for the friendship of all who 
know you ; this is a perfection that will engage peo- 
ple at all times, in all places, and on all occasions. 
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But love not only renders us thus dear and desirable 
to others ; but it spreads the sunshine of sweetest 
peace over our own minds. It delivers us from the 
tyranny of all those bad passions which make us miser- 
able. Like a golden curb it checks the fierceness of 
anger, that dangerous storm and hurric.nc of the soul. 
A man can hardly be incensed against t] ose whom he 
tenderl) loves : an accidental neglect, a hasty word, a 
small unkiadness, will not agitate a loving spirit, much 
less work it up to hateful ^re-fz/eti fury. 

It banishes envy, that severely just vice which nev- 
er fails to punish itself ; for it is impossible to repine 
at the wealth or prosperity, at the virtue or fame of 
him whom we cordially love; It excludes revenge, 
that cruel canker of the heart ; for who can indulge 
bitter resentments, or form dark designs of evil against 
him whom lie tenderly loves, and in whose good he 
heartily delights. 

It subdues ambition and avarice, those aspiring pain- 
ful passions. For who could domineer over those 
whom he loves, and whose honour he tenders as his 
own ? Who could extort from and impoverish those 
whom he earnestly wishes and would gladly see to 
prosper ? A competence will seem like abundance to 
him who lives as among brethren, taking himself but 
for one among the rest, and can as ill endure to see 
them want as himself. 

It is in the prevalence of such bad passions as these, 
that human misery chiefly consists. Love is their on- 
ly sovereign antidote. It alone subcluis and expels 
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their fatal poison, and thus restores health and happi- 
ness to our long tortured bosoms. Love, like a ce- 
lestial queen, walks before, meekaess and gentleness 
follow as her eldest daughters, while joy and peace, 
with all the sister graces, make up the immortal ret- 
inue. 

But love preserves us not only from our own, but 
from the malignant passions of others. Like sweetest 
music, it has power to sooth the savage brea-st, to melt 
hearts of flint, and to tame the fiercest spirits. Its-; 
mild and serene countenance, its soft and gentle spir- 
it, its courteous and obliging manners, its fair dealing, 
its endearing conversation, its readiness to do good ser- 
vices to any man, is the only charm under heaven to* 
disarm the bad passions of men, and to guard our per- 
son from assault, our interest from damage, and our 
reputation from slander. For who can be so unnatu- 
i*al as to hate the man who loves us and is ever ready 
to do us good ? What wretch, what demon, can find 
in his heart to be a foe to him who is a warm friend to 
all ? The vilest sinner cannot be so vile, so destitute ] 
of goodness. If you love those who love you ivhat re- 
ward have you, do not even tinners the same ? 

Of this wonderful power of love, to convert foes In- 
to friendsj we have many pleasing examples in holy 
writ. Esau was a rough man, and exceedingly angry 
with his brother Jacob, and yet how easily did Jacob's 
meek and affectionate behaviour overcome him ! 
i^Esau ran to meet Jacob^ and /ell on hit neck and kist* 
tdldm^ and they we/*/." 
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Saul was possessed with a furions envy and spite 
against David. Yet what acknowledgments did Da- 
vid's generous dealing extort from him ? 

*'/« this thy voice my son David ? Thciuuirt more 
righteous than I^for thou hast rewarded ire goody 
whereas I have rewarded thee evil; beheld 1 have 
fi'a-jfd thefooly and erred exceedirglyj** 

Though gratitude is not so cnmnion a virtue as it 
ought to be, yet the remembrance oi his former kind- 
nesses often surrounds a good man in distress, with 
many warm friends and generous comforters. Is he 
in danger, who will not defend him ? Is he falling, 
"Who will noi uphold him ? Is he slandered who will 
not vindicate him ? 

Love disposes us lo put to their proper uses every 
blessing that may fall to our lot ; while, xvifhout iV, 
the most sple.-jdid advantages tl at we could desire, 
the largest fortunes and brightest parts, will become 
vain and fruitless, if i;ot pernicious and destructive to 
us. For, what is our reason worth if it serve only to 
contrive little sorry designs for ourselves ? "What is 
wit good for, if it be spent only in making sport, op 
creating mischief ? What signifies wealth, if it be use- 
lessly hoarded up, or vainly thrown away on the lusts 
of one poor worm ? What is our credit but a mere puff 
of air, if we do not give it substance by making it an 
engine of doing good ? What is our virtue itself, if bu- 
ried in obscurity it yield no benefit to otiiers by the 
lustre of its example, or by its real iifluence ? If these 
advantages minister, only to our ow.i particular plea- 
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sure or profit, how mean and inconsiderable they ap- 
pear ! 

But under the mana^gement of love, see what worth 
and importance they assume. Our wealth becomes 
the bank from which the weeping widow, the indigent 
young tradesman, and the helpless orp!ian, draw the 
supply of their wants. Our wit is employed to ex- 
pose the deformities of vice, and to paint virtue in her 
loveliest colours. Our knowledge is applied to in- 
struct the ignorant, to adtnonish the guilty, and to 
comfort the wretched. Thus love enables us to lay 
out our talents in so excellent a manner, as fo secure 
those inestimable blessings the love of God, the 
friendship of mankind, and all the exquisite pleasures 
of doing good. How great then is the Avorth of love, 
since without it the goods even of the wealthiest are 
but temporal and transient, such as too often prove 
dangerous snares and baneful poisons, and aie at best 
but impertinent baubles. 

Love gives worth to all our apparent virtues, inso- 
much, that without it no quality of the heart, no action 
of life is valuable in itself or pleasing to God. With- 
out love, what is courage, but the boldness of a lion or 
the fierceness of a tyger ? What is meekness but the 
softness of a woman, or the weakness of a child ? What 
ig politeness, but the grimace of a monkey, or the fool- 
eries of a fop ? What is justice, but passion or policy? 
What is wisdom but craft and subtility ? Without 
love, what is faith but dry opinion ? What is hope but 
klind presumption ? Wnat is alms-giving but ostenta^ 
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tion ? What is martyrdcm but stubbornness ? What 
is devotioii but a mockery of God ? What is any prac- 
tice, how specious soever in itself, or beneficial to oth- 
ers, but the effect of selfishness and pride ? "Though 
I have faith so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not love, I am nothing. Though I give all my 
goods to feed the poor, and have not love, it profiteth 
me nothing." 

But love sanctifies every action, and converts all 
that we do into virtue. It is true bravery indeed, 
when a man, out of love to, his neighbour, and a hear- 
ty desire to promote his good, encounters dangers 
and difficulties. It is genuine meekness, when a man 
out of love, and an unwillingness to hurt his neighbour, 
patiently puts up with injuries. It is politeness in- 
deed, when cordial affection expresses itself in civil 
language, respectful manners, and obliging actions. 
It is excellent justice, when a man regarding his 
neighbour's case as his own, does to him as he would 
have it done to himself. It is admirable wisdom, 
which studies to promote our neighbour's welfare. 
It is a noble faith, which, working by love, produces 
the rich fruits of obedience. It is a solid hope, which 
is grounded on that everlasting basis of love which ne- 
ver fails It is a sincere alms, which not only the 
hand but the heart reaches out. It is an acceptable 
sacrifice, which is kindled by the holy fire of love. It 
is an hallowed devotion which is offered up from a 
heart pure and benevolent like the being whom it a- 
dores. 
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Love is a grand instrument of our happiness, because 
it alone renders sweet and pleasant all the duties which 
we owe to our neigl-.bour. All agree, that the second 
great business of men in this life is to learn to love one 
another. And since the constant performance of kind Sc 
generous services to each other, tends most effectually 
to Fan the flame of love, our heavenly Father is perpe- 
tually calling on us to perform those good offices 
to our brethren. He commands the strong to bear 
the burden* of the weak, the rich to abound in good 
■works to the poor, the poor to be cheerfully obliging 
to the rich, and all of us to e'xercise meekness, gentle- 
ness, hospitality, justice, honour truth. Sec Such sen- 
timents and works of beneficence and love, make a 
considerable part of our duties, duties that occur every 
Hay and hour of our lives. To perform these with a- 
lacrity and pleasure must add greatly to our happi- 
ness, because, since they occur so frequently, if we 
iiave but the art to turn them into pleasures, our whole 
iife must be one continued round of pleasure. Where- 
as on the contrary, if we take no delight in them, we 
stand a fair chance to lead very uneasy lives ; as we 
shall be continually called onl)y duties which we can- 
not perform without reluctance, nor yet neglect with- 
out much vexation and regret. 

Would we have this, our field of trial to become a 
garden of pleasantness ? Let us love. Love is the 
great wonder-worker. It converts duties into delights, 
and penances into pleasures. Are you wealthy ? In 
making you so, heaven kindly intended for you the joy 
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of acting as the friend and benefactor of the poor. 
That you may be sensible how essential love is to the 
cheerful discharge of the duties of beneficence, turn 
your eyes towards Dives : In him you behold one cf 
the wealthiest of the sons of fortune. His cellars, his 
barns, his coffers, are all bursting- out with abundance; 
but his heart possesses not one spark of love. Alas I 
the sad consequences of his lacking this one i/iing- 
needful. Hence, though possessed of wealth sufficient 
to enable him, like the good angel of his neighbor- 
hood, to scatter blessings arourtd him on at least fifty- 
needy families ; he loses the joy, and they the benefit 
of such noble charities. Destitute of love. Dives takes 
DO delight, even in feeding the hungry, in clothing the 
naked, or in soothing the sorrows of sickness and pov- 
erty. Unhappy Dives ! Works of love which blessed 
angels m ould prefer to their nectar and ambrosia, are 
set before thee, but thou hast no relish for tfiem. Dives 
keeps a splendid table, has vast apartments, rich 
furniture, costly jewels, a large number cf servants, 
and sumptuous equipages; and that is enough for him ; 
his poor childish fancy has no idea of any thing supe- 
rior. 

But see the noble and excellent Demophilus. De- 
mophilus possesses an estate not inferior to that of 
Dives ; but his estate though ample, is not half so am- 
ple as his heart. Demophilus denies himself all the 
pomps and superfluities of life in order that he may 
swell the tide of his liberality to the poor- It were 
an endless, though pleasing task, to relate how many 
O 
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friendless little children he has educated, how many 
poor young tradesmen he has set up in good business; 
and how many helpless old persons, provided for by 
liis bounty, are now spending the evening of their days 
in peace and comfort. Every day is to Demophilus a 
day of happiness, because it is spent in offices of kind- 
ness to those whom love has taught him to ricvv in the 
endearing light of relations ; and, in serving whom, 
he acts with all the alacrity of a brother. Thus love 
employs him in such good works as yield the purest 
pleasures while he is engaged in them, and the re- 
membrance of which will be a well of sweetest waters 
springing up in his bosom to eternal life. 

Are you a poor man ? You will find love to be equal- 
ly essential to your happiness. Love will not only pre- 
I •serve you from all the pangs of envy and discontent ^ 
ihose infernal vipers which pry on the vitals of too 
many of our poor brethren ! But it will enable you to 
look with the joy of a brother on the superior prosper- 
ity of your neighbour. It will inspire you with that 
sublimcst devotion, prayers for your wealthy neigh- 
bour, that he may be sensible of the blessings he pos- 
sesses in possessing wealth and power, that he may 
be thankful for them, and put them to such good use 
as at once to please the supreme giver, to win the 
gratitude of the poor and to fill his own heart with 

joy. 

Are you in debt to your neighbour ? Then it nearly 
concern* you to love him. I will not indeed say, that if 
you do not love? you "will never pay your debts, for 
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a sense of honor may incline you, as it docs inany who 
are destitute of love, to be honest ; but this I will say, 
that if you love your neighbour, ynu will pay him wi'-h 
inuch more certainty and satisfaction than you other- 
^vise could. If you love your neighbour, you will not 
be able to run in debt to him, when you foresee that 
you can never pay him. 

A certain lawyer — a case in point — made applica- 
tion to a certain hair-drcsser for a wig. The gener- 
ous tradesman, who was just about to sit down to din' 
ner, invited his customer to take pot-luck with him. 
After having made a plentiful repast, and emptied tha 
second bowl, «'Now sir," said the benevolent shaver, 
addressing his guest, "I'll make you as handsome a 
wig as ever graced the head of a counsellor." "No, 
thjt you aball not." "Hie ! what's the matter ? DicJ. 
you not come to bespeak a wig ?'* "True, I did, but I 
have altera d my mind. You are so clever a fellow that I 
have a great liKing for you, and this makes me scorn 
to take an advantage of you : For were you to make 
me a wig, I do not know that I should ever be able to 
pay you for it." What a generous thing must love be, 
since a few feathers of it only, could thus bear a man 
up above a dishonest action ! Would God, that not on- 
ly all lawyers, but that all men also had more cf it. 

To tlie man who loves not, the payment of his debts 
is often a great penance. Avaro owes 5.00 guineas j 
500 guineas ! Avaro had as lieve it were 500 drops of 
his heart's blood. To-morrow is the day' of payment ; 
a sad day to Avaro 1 Avaro goes with a heavy heart tf 
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his strong box to take one more view of his dear poor 
guineas. He takes them up in his hands ; he hugs 
to his breast : "Sweet precious golJ, and nius't I part 
■with you ! Dear delight of my eyes and joy of my 
heart, must I to-morrow resign you for ever !" Avaro 
sighs piteously, and locking them up again in his box, 
goes out groaning like one who follows his first bora 
to the grave. 

Now turn your eyes to a very different character ; I 
mean Benevolus. It is love only that makes the differ- 
ence. Benevolus owes a sum of money to his neigh- 
bour A gathcs. Benevolus possesses not only that de- 
licate sense of honor, and that nice regard to reputa- 
tion, those laudable motives to duty which animate all 
men of honor ; but he feels some of a sweeter and still 
stronger nature. Benevolus loves his neighbour Aga- 
thos ; hence he takes an interest in his welfare. Aga» 
thos, in lending this money, shewed a confidence in 
Benevolus. Benevolus is eager to evince that it was 
well-founded. Agathos, may by this time be ivautirv 
his money ; Benevolus feels an anxiety to replace it. 
Benevolus has reason to believe that it v, ou!d be a 
pleasure to Agathos to receive it. Benevolus hastens 
to give him that pleasure. 

<'I once, said the charming Pulclieria, owed a neigh- 
bouring woman, a sum : on going to her house to pay 
it, I met one of her daughters, whose dress shewed a 
tattered wardrobe : my heart rejoiced that the supply 
of their wants was at hand : and had I, contir.ued the 
dear gir', been in suf^cient circumstances, nothing 
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would have made me happier than to have owed them 
-ten times as much." O for more love ; m.ore love 1 
Without thij, there can be not only no pleasure, but 
indeed no steadiness in the payment of debts. Great 
stress I know has been laid on what is called a sense 
of honor : But a mere man of lionor is an unsafe debt- 
or. In those corrupted countries, where the la-vs and 
fashions are not very decidedly in favor of Justice, men 
of honor have been found to sit perfectly easy undej? 
the weight of their debts; 

Misochristis is a m.an of honor ; but he lives in a 
country where it happens not to be iht fashion for men 
of honor to pay their debts under three or four yearsj, 
Misochristis, you see, is surrounded by a <:r.oud of 
creditors, who are importunate v.Ilh him for their mo- 
ney. Often had he avoided them before by making his 
•servants deny him ; but, unfortunately, that strata- 
gem would not answer to day, for they popped in up- 
on him before his usual hour of lising. He at first de- 
termined not to stir out of his chamber ; but they as 
obstinately determined not to stir until they saw him. 
He then ordered his servant to tell them he was in- 
disposed and could speak to no body ; but the news of 
his indisposition did not soften them in the least : See 
lum they must. Whereon he sent word that he woul^ 
surrender, and immediately comes to a parley. 

" How now gentlemen," says he,« can't a persoa 
be sick in his own house ? Give me leave to tell ysu 
that you don't behave handsomely. 

i' What have you to 5ay, Mr. Rhedon ? You ma4|r 
.03 
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me a coach I fancy about three years ago ; and have 1 
not pdd you twenty pistoles on account ? Indeed you 
are vastly to be piiied ! Go, go, don't be afraid of your 
money : no body loses any thing by me. See there is 
an honest man who has been my baker these six years; 
he knows how to behave h.imself to a person cf my 
distinction ; he has had great patience, and he shall 
not be a sufferer by it. Mr. Rhedon, your servant, 1 
have something to say to these gentlemen,— you will 
call again. 

"My good friend, Artopolus, I have really a regard 
for you : You serve me extremely well. How do you 
manage to make such good bread as you send me ? 
'Tis excellent ; there can be no fault found with such 
bread. Let me see what it is I owe you ? Two thou- 
sand three hundred and forty-iix livres ; That's just 
what I owe you. Well, I shall not examine your ac- 
count ; I don't question but it is right. Two thousand 
three hundred and odd livres. I shall be able to pay 
you. Well, Mr. Artopolus, the first money I receive 
shall be yours. You shall not be at the trouble of com- 
ing for it ; 'tis not reasonable you should, why man 'tis 
you who keep me alive. 

"So, here is my wine merchant : I have longed for 
an opportunity, my friend, to take you to task. You 
know full well, Mr. Vintner, that you have a pleasure 
in poisoning me with your wine. What the devil is it 
you put into it ? I cannot drink three bottles but it de- 
prives me of my understanding ; and yet it is money 
you want— Go about your business, go ; people who 
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expect to be paid never serve their customers in that 
manner. You shall have no money till every body 
else is paid, if it were only to teach you to sell good 
wine. 

"As for you, Monsieur Guillaumet, I am quite 
ashamed to have been so long withou' aying you. I 
am sensible of all the complaints you have against me. 
You have clothed me and my whole family these five 
years, and I have not as yet paid you a sous. I pro- 
mised to pay you towards the end of the last year, but 
I disappointed you. Is not that all you have to say to 
me ? You know me very well, Monsieur Guillaumet ; 
do you imagine I could be so cruel as to let you be all 
this time out of your money, after you had disbursed 
such considerable sums for my use, if my tenants did 
but pay me ? I must be a great villain if I could be- 
have after that manner : But they will pay me by and 
by, and then you shall have your money. Your ser- 
vant, — Give me leave to speak to tliat gentlewo- 
man. 

"Good morrow, Mrs. Pernelle, I suppose you are 
come to demand your money for those thirty pieces of 
linen which 1 had of you two years ago ? Well, I can- 
not pay you very soon. You see what a number of 
people I have promised already. But you can afford 
to wait a little. You are well to pass !" "No, Sir, 
you are mistaken, my circumstances are very indiffer- 
ent.'* "Oh, so much the worse, my good mistress ; 
when people cannot afford to give credit, they should 
never pretend to sell. 
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"As to the rest of you, my good fiiends,'* says Mlse* 
chrislis, address'ng himselt to those creditors who had 
not as yet received audience : "I fancy I don't owe 
you any great matters. You see I am endeavouring 
to regulate my affairs. Give me a little more time .; 
and if I can do no better at present, I will at least look 
over aBd settle your accounts." 

As soon as Misochrislis had finished these words 
he flew from them like lightning, leaviag his creditor* 
so astonished at his impudence, that he was quite out 
of their heari»g before they had recollected themselves 
sufficiently to make him a reply. 

But if men of honor have been bad pay-masters, be- 
cause punctuality was imfashionable, they have been 
found equally so in those happy play-times, when their 
good old master, the Law, fell drowsy, and took no np* 
tice of his pupil's actions. 

Young Adrastus, hard run for money determines 
to try his friends. He goes to Ag^hocles, and in the 
bated breath and wliispering humbleness of a borrow- 
er, begs the loan of a thousand guineas. A good 
round sum ! But the benevolent Agathocles, a stranger 
.to suspicion, grants the loan. Adrastus pockets the 
money and rides off, the happiest man in the world. 
For three years the good Agathocles got nothing from 
Adrastus but empty promises and sorrowful details of 
tlisappointmenta and losses. At length a war breaks 
out, and the country wanting money, the press is con- 
verted into a mint, and paper dollars are struck off by 
the rejtfa. These the legislator pronounces to hp of 
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equal value with gold and silver, and threatens trouble 
to the tory that shall refuse them as such. '''■Hurra 
fjf M9 drbtors," is now the cry. Blessed times ! 
Whole caravans of honest men are now in motion to 
pay their debts. Adrastus joins the happy throng ; 
and taking a witness with him, waits on the good old 
Agathocles, whose generous loan of a thousand guin- 
ea'", he pays off with half a quire of paper currency— 
worth about £ 40. 

Alas ! poor honour ! when severed from the love of 
God, and of man, what art thou but an empty name ! 
Had Adrastus loved his God, could he thus have des- 
pised Ihat golden precept which enjoins him — /o do 
into others as hs wovH tlat others ihotdd do uvAo 
fiim ? — Had Adrastus loved the generous Agatho- 
cles, could he have thus requited him evil for good — 
could he have thus repayed the noblest friendship with 
the basest ingratitude ? — Let the following true story 
reply. '• 

A young gentleman, whom we shall call Leandpi", 
bad the good fortune to be born of parents, who well 
knew that happiness consists rather in the good qual- 
ities of the heart, than in the licli contents of the 
strong box. He was therefore early taught to look 
en the love of God and of his neigl hour, as the best 
wealth that manor angel can possess. His progress 
in virtue was ecjual to the f-jnclcst expectations of his 
parents. Truth, honour and goodness, shone so con- 
spicuously in all his contnuct thj.t to love him, one need- 
ed but to kriow him. At the age of three and twenty 
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he lost his father ; and possessing but a very small 
fortune, he resolved to go into trade. Leander had 
five or six mercantile friends, each of whom throwing 
in a couple of hundred pounds worth of goods, made 
him up -a pretty assortment. With great alacrity he en- 
tered upon this new employment ; but, as it would 
seem, merely to evince the error of those parents, 
■who think that religion alone is sufficient to make 
their children happy. His father had taken great 
nains to fit him for heaven ; but had not sufficiently in- 
structed him to make his way good here on earth; 
He had scarcely ever told Leander, that though it be 
happiness to love, it is still virtue to be prudent ; and, 
that to mingle the harmlessness of the dove with the 
wisdom of the serpent, and to take heed of men, even 
while he loves them, are commandments of the Great 
Teacher himself. He had hardly ever mentioned ta 
Leander, the importance of receipts, vouchers, and 
written contro.cts ; nor related to him the many sad 
instances of ursuspecting goodness snared and ruin- 
ed by insidious villainy ; and how often, for want of re- 
ceipts, the best men have been compelled to a seconj 
payment of debts that have kept their noses to the 
grindstone half their lives after. No ; but to consi- 
der all men as the children of God, and coheirs of 
glory ; to love them as himself, and to tkink evil cfno 
i man : these were the only sentiments which Leander 
' was taught : These he carried with him behind the 
counter. Leander was soon found out to be a fine 
young man 1 every body admired his goods, and wish? 
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ed to buy if they could but have a little credit. Lean- 
der anticipated every wish, and credited every bo- 
dy. 

In a very short time, out of a thousand pounds 
worth of goods, he had not a remnant left. His rivals 
were fit to burst with spleen and envy at such prodi- 
gious sales; while his friends ascribed such singular 
success to divine interposition. At the appointed 
time his creditors demanded their money. The too 
credulous Leander was not prepared to pay. Unable 
to wait longer, they seized on his little patrimony, and 
threw him into prison. Cruel parents, who thus ex- 
pose your children uncovered by the shield of pru- 
dence, to Xht^ery darts of fraud and villainy ! O re- 
member that the want of prudence, is too often, even 
in the best men, succeeded by the want of virtue ; and 
that, in nnany instances, the devil himself asks not an 
abler advocate for vice than ficverty. Happily for 
Leander, his virtue was full grown, & of a good consti- 
tution. He did not, as thousands have done, curse 
that easiness of nature, that benevolence of sentiment 
■which had duped and betrayed him ; he did not vow 
eternal war against his species, and resolve to prac- 
tice in future the same arts which had wrought his ru- 
in. No ! fraud and injustice now appeared to him 
hateful as the hags of hell. While, by contrast, his 
love of virtue was exalted to adoration. To have de- 
ceived, though unintentionally, and thence to have in- 
jured his patrons, caused Leander much grief; but it 
vras grief uoimbiUereU bjr the gall of guiit. To '^ayc 
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discovered such a want of virtue and humanity among 
men, excited emotions, but they were the emovions of 
compassion, not of resentment. SiiW his prayers and 
his benevolence ivent nfi before God. After fifty days 
confinement, the still virtuous Leander was discharg- 
ed from prison, and from all legal obligation to pay 
his former debts. He then went round again among 
his debtors ; many of whom affected by his pathetic re- 
monstrances, discharged tlieir accounts. With this 
money, purchasing a small assortment of goods, he 
entered a second time into trade, and with becoming 
caution. At the expiration of five years, having sa- 
ved enough for that purpose, he hastened up to town 
to pay off his former debts, and to evinc3 the divinity 
of that love, which cannot be happy while it owes any 
man any thing. He called together his fornc-er credi- 
tors to a tavern, where, by his orders, a handsome 
dinner was prepared for them. He received them 
with the utmost cordiality, and without having as yet 
gratified their curiosity as to the occasion of the meet- 
in"-, he politely pressed them to sit down to dine. On 
turning up their plates, every man beheld in a heap of 
shining gold, the full amount, principal and interest, 
of his former claim against Leander. 

"Lord, who's the happy man that may 

"To thy blest courts repair ! 
«Not stranger like to visit them, 

"Bat to inhabit there. 
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"Tis he who to his vo\\'s and trust, 

"Has ever firmly stood ? 
"And, tho' he promise to his loss, 

"He makes his promise good." 

Wc have b3en copious on this part of our subject, 
for a very plain reason : the payment of our debts is a 
duty that occurs so frequently, that ^vhatever tends to 
make it a pleasure, muit consequently add t^rcatly to 
our happiness ; and have abundantly she\vTi it is love, 
and love alone that can mak« honesty at all times a 
pleasure. 

But there are many oth.er duties, of equal la;por- 
tancc to our own, aiid to the happiness of socic'y, to the 
cheerful peiformance of which, love is as indispensi- 
bly necessary. This man's avaiice may claim a part 
of our estate, or that man's unprovoked rage may in- 
sult our person, or slander our name : now, to bear all 
this with temper, and to negociate so discreetly witti 
these our ungenerous neighbours, as to disarm their 
passions, and to make an honorab;e and lasting peace, 
is certainly a most desirable event ; but it is an event 
which nothing but alniigiity love can accomplish. 
And through defect of this love, how frequciily have 
we seen the slightest encroachments, or provocations 
to stiv up such horrid passions, in the bosoms of neigh- 
bours, and to hurry them into such shameful excesses 
of injury and revenge, as liave ended in the destruction 
of each others souls, bodies, anc^estatcs ! 

Let the real history of goo dry an GrufF and his 
neighbour Grub, elucidate this melancholy truth. 
P 
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These two men, whose fortunes were ample, lived 
near neighbours to each other ; so near, that tlieir 
lands, unmoved by the passion of their owners, lay and 
slept together in the most friendly embraces. That 
good being who had thus appointed their lots togeth- 
er in the same pleasant places, had unquestionably in- 
tended, that they should learn from their own experi- 
ence, how happy a thing it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unit-y, JBut alas ! the ways of peace they 
knew not, for they were both strangers to love ; and, 
:by natural consequence, both proud, selfish, irascible 
and vindictive. On a resurvej of his plantation, good- 
jnan GiufF found that his neighbour Grub had about 
two acres and a quarter of his ground in posses- 
sion. 

No sooner had he made this im/iortant discovery, 
than he sent orders to Mr. Grub, and not in the most 
gentle terms, instantly to remove his fences, from 
that spot of grounc, or lie should adopt measures to 
compel him. From no friend on earth, would Mr. 
Grub have brooked such a message ; but from Gruff, 
it was alto8:ether insupportable. A reply, such as 
pride and hatred could dictate, was immediately 
made. A law-suit, of course, commenced. 

This produced the effect that usually attends law 
suits, "a death unto friendship, and a new birth unto 
hatred." Every expence incurred in the course of 
the suit inflamed their mutual hatred ; for they never 
failed to set down these expences to the account o^ 
,C.ach ojhers roguery : They never deigned to salute, 
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or to exchange a word ; and if accident at any time 
threw them into the same company, they cast such 
eyes of death on one another, and were so pointedly 
brutal in their manners, as to shock all who were not 
lost to humanity. To be threatened with the loss of 
two acres of land, or to have that much withheld, 
though each possessed many more than they could cul- 
tivate, was enough in such sordid souls, to awaken the 
most deadly passions. Thcsd' were soon communi- 
cated to tlie rest of their families. Ti;e wives and 
daughters, could not, even at church, treat each other 
with common civility ; and the sons ofien disgraced 
themselves in bloody battles. Nor was thi-i all, for 
their poor unoffending cattle, their hogs aiid horses, 
whoj poor things ! knew not the right leg from the 
left, were made to feel the sad effects of this unnatu- 
ral strife : For, if carelessly wandering in quest of 
grass and roots, their homely fare, they happened in 
luckless hour, to stray within the hostile lines, straight 
a troop of angry slaves, with worrying dogs and furi- 
ous stones, attacked them : or slily taking and loading 
them with yokes, doomed them to waste full many a 
day in v/oe and pain. 

"Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce, and their 
wrath, for it was cruel. O my soul ! come not thou 
into their secret, unto their assembly ; mine honour, 
be not thou united !" Jacob. 

Thus we see men, though born to walk with angels 
high in salvation, and the clime of bliss, acting, be* 
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cause destitute of love, just as if they were cancUdalcs 
for the society of infernal spirits ! 

A strani^er to the origin of this sbamcful ccritcsl, 
would reasonably .have supposed, from the fury with 
which it was conducted, that the actors in it expected 
some signal advantages from it. "Surely," would i.e 
have said, "vast fields of fertile earth, with nug!ily 
forests, and flocks and herds, with heaps of golden 
treasure, must depend on this important suit." But 
what would have been his astonishment, on finding, 
that the dear bought purchase of two acres cf poor 
land, was the whole extent of their hopes! 

"Verily, man without love is as the wild ass' colt, 
and stupid as the beast that pcrisheth." 

But to return to our litigious farmers, whom we left 
just engaged in a suit, Grun p.gainst Grub, for two 
acres and a quarter of land, held and cullivattd by the 
lattervbul found by a re-survey to belong to the for- 
iTiCr. The case seemed suITiciently simple, and, a» 
was generally thought, would scon be knocked oIT the 
doquet, and with but small damages. But being feund, 
as generally happens, much more complicated than it 
had at first appeared ; it was kept so long in the difPcr- 
cnt courts in which it had the fortune to be tried, that 
goodman Grufl' was often heard to say, that "though 
he had gained his suit, yet, through loss of time, ne- 
glect of business, tavern charges, and extra fees to 
lawyers, he had expended at least one hundred half 
joes." Wiiilc poor Grub, obliged to cany on so long 
». suit wiia monies borrowed on an exorbitant premi- 
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um, incurred a debt which cost him the whole tract, 
together with the two acres and a quarter which he 
had so obstinately defended. 

"Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit the 
earth." 

Had these unfortunate men but loved, they might 
have lived happy. Like good Job's children, "they 
would have gone and feasted in their houses each man 
his day, and sent and called for his neighbour to eat 
and to drink with him." And then having his heart 
warmed and expanded with generous love, had good- ■ 
man Gruff discovered that his neighbour held unknow- 
ingly an acre or two of his land, he would have scorn-. - 
ed to notice it. 

Ask the benevolent old Ralph, whether he would 
thus have threatened and prosecuted his neighbour 
Paul for a couple of acres ? Observe how he shakes 
Lis venerable locksSc with a countenance stronglymark- 
ing his abhorrence of such a thought, thus replies :— . . 

"No, my friend, two acres of land should never have " 
set me and my neighbour Paul at variance. Forty 
years have we lived near each other, and, thank God, 
it has been forty years of peace and friendship. Paul , 
appears to me now like a brother ; and the affection 
that I have for him, gives me a double enjoyment of 
what I have, because of the pleasure 1 find in commu- 
nicating of it to him. If I take a hive, he is sure to ■ 
receive a plate of the choicest comb. If I kill a fat 
mutton, the best quarter is sent to him. His compa- 
ny heightens my joys, his counsel and assistance hi* 
P 3 
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sen the weight of my sorrows. Together we enjoy 
the good things of this life, and together we often con- 
verse about the happisess of that better life to come; 
Now, shall I mar all this sweet heavenly peace, and 
plunge myself into hellish hatred and strife, by quar- 
reling with my good friend Paul on account of two 
iicres of ground ? No, no, no ; sooner than see that ha- 
ted dav, let these eyes be closed forever ; and let my 
gray hairs go down with joy to the grave ! Take two 
acres of land from Paul ? O how gladly would 1 give 
jilm a thousand !" 

But, supposing, Father Ralph, that instead of the 
gentle Paul, it had been yo-u- destiny to dwell in the 
neighb.uihood of the churlish Mr. Gruff, how would 
you have relished his orders to relinquish two acres 
of your land ? 

'^VVhy, I would have endeavoured aa accommoda- 
tion, by proposing a reference of the matter to some 
of our well informed and impartial neighbours." 

But what if he had replied, that since by the Jate va- 
riation of the compass, the limits of his tract were so 
enlarged as to take in those two acres of yours, he 
claimed them by virtue of the law, r.nd would have 
nothing to do with arbitrators ? 

"What would I have done ? Why, I would have 
pitied him — from the bottom of my heart would I have 
pitied him for such a sentiment. And on taking my 
leave would have addressed liim in such words as 
these : — Neighbour Gruff, the good for which you 
seem so ready to contend, deserves not to be put in 
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the scale against the numerous evils of a lawsuit. Let 
famished seamen quarrel and fight for a morsel of 
bread, or draw lots for each others lives, but for us 
who live in a land so thickly strewed with the blessings 
of heaven, that we need but stretch .forth the hand of 
industry and we shall garther abur.dan< e — for us to go 
to law for a slip of ground, were a reproach to us, both 
as men and as chrisuans. I feel neighbour Gruff, 
that love and peace are the greatest blessings of life, 
and, well knowing that lawsuits are no friend to those, 
but, on the contrary, their most mortal enemies, I wish 
never to have any thing to do with law-suits — I mean 
on such trifling occasions. Therefore, for the sake of 
God, the lover of peace, and for our mutual good, I 
cheerfully com.pliment you with these two acres for 
which you are so ready to go to law with me. And I 
think my heart gives me comfort:ible assurance that I 
shall never want them." 

"Blessed are the peace makers, for they shall be 
called the children of God." 

Love adds greatly to the happiness of man, because 
it puts us in possession and gives us the enjoyment of 
every thing that is good and desirable in this life. By 
it, we may, without greedy avarice, or its cares and 
drudgeries, swim in tides of wealth. Without proud 
ambition or any of its difficulties and dangers, we may 
ascend to the highest seats of honor : without sordid 
voluptuousness, or its diseases and disgust, we roay 
bask in the lap of true pleasures ; witliout its pride, 
luxury or sloth, or any of its snares and tdnptations, 
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we may feast at the table of prosperity. We may 
pluck the richest fruits of science and learning, with- 
out the pain of laborious study : and we may taste the 
sweets of virtue and goodness without their toils. For, , 
are not all tliese things ours, if we make them so by 
finding much delight and satisfaction in them ? Does 
not our neighbour's wealth enrich us, if we are happy 
in his possessing and using it ? Does not his prefer- 
ment advance us, if our spirit rises with it into a cor- 
dial complacency ? Does not his prosperity bless us, 
if our hearts exult and triumph in it ? This is the true 
Philosopher's stone, the divine magic of love which 
conveys all things into our hands, giving as a posses- 
sion and use in them of which nothing can deprive 
us. 

By virtue of this, (as Paul justly observes) <' Being 
sorrov'ful we yet always rejoice j ha-oing nothing ive 
yet possess all things." Neither is this property in our 
neighbour's goodsmerely imaginary, but real and sub- 
stantial ; indeed, far more real to the true lover of 
men, than it is generally to the legal owners of them. 
For how is property in things otherwise to be consid- 
ered than by the satisfaction which they yield to the 
presumed owner ? And if the benevolent man find this 
satisfaction in them, and in a high degree, why are 
they not truly his ? May not the tree with some degree 
of propriety be called yours if you can pluck and en- 
jov its fruits at pleasu-e ? Nay, does not the propriety 
more truly belong to you, if you equally enjoy the be- 
nefit, without partakiiig the trouble and expence 
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tchich fall on the real owner ? A loving man therefore 
can never be poor er miserable, except all the world 
should come to want and distress, for while his neigh- 
bour has any thini^^, he will enjoy it ^'■rejoicing rvUh 
those tulio rejoice " 

But love not only advances us to the highest pitch of 
happiness altaiiiablc in this life, but, like a true friend, 
it will accsnipar.y us into heaven, and there complete 
our felicity, by exalting us to the society of" angels 
and sfiirits of just men made per/: ct." 

Among all the nations of the earth, the pleasing per- 
suation has prevailed that the souls of good men shall 
pass away after death into brighter climes than these, 
where assembled in the sweetest society, they shall en- 
joy pleasures which were never permitted them to 
taste in this vale of tears. 

This strongest and dearest sentiment of nature, is 
confirmed by revelation, which assures us, that hea- 
ven, the city of the eternal King, is inhabited by a 
great multitude, which no man can number, compo- 
sed of all the wise and good, that ever existed in the 
itniverse of God.; and who now separated from every 
infirmity, dwell together in the dearest amity and 
peace. 

Desirable indeed must an access to such society 
appear to us, who dwell in these abodes of frail hu- 
manity, whose passions are so much at variance with 
our repose 1 This man wounds us by a mortifying neg- 
lect, that insults us with scorn and contempt. A third 
cruelly envies our felicity. A fourth inhumanly slan* 
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ders our good name. And a fifth goes to law with \\% 
for our estate. While those few ^\ho love us, often 
add to our uneasiness by their follies or vices. Who 
would not leave such a wretched society as this, and 
gladly go to mingle with tnose blessed f. lends, who 
can no more be miserable themselves nor reuder us 
so ? Where every cour.tenance will shine upon us 
with smiles of undissembled affection ; and every eye 
will beam unutterable love ? Where mighty angels 
will be as endearingly attentive to usj as fondest breth- 
ren ; v.'hile heavenly sages will pour forth the treas- 
ures of their wisdom to entertain us, though the fee- 
blest of saints ? 

But, alas ! it is for us whose hearts are defiled, and 
who drink in iniquity like water, to be numbered with 
these children of God, and to have our lot among such 
saints ? Yes it is. For though the precious gold of 
Ophir could not purchase such high honors for us ; 
and though rocks of proffered diamonds would not be 
received in exchange ; yet there is a power, a secret 
charm, that can open for us the everlasting doors, and 
admit us into those courts of glory. That charm is 
Love, which by exercising every odious passion, and 
adorning us with its own celestial graces, will secure 
our welcome, and render eis dear to every saint in par- 
adise. And were it not for love, which thus refines 
our nature, and transforms us into angels of light ne- 
ver could we mingle in the society of those heaveni/ 
lovers.^ 
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*' Birdi of a feather flock tog:ether." As gentle doves, 
who delight in mutual caresses, fly on wings of terror, 
from those birds whose fiery eyes threaten hateful 
strife ; so angels of love must retire with as natural an 
abhorrence, from the society of dark and malignant 
spirits. Between no two things in nature, does there 
exist so irreconcilable an opposition, as between love 
and hatred. Wuter and oil — fire and snow, may, by 
the powerful arts of cliemistry, be taugi.t to forget 
their native antipathies, and to rush together into 
friendly embraces ; But by no arts can tender hearted 
love be brought to look with complacency on any np- 
peavauce of hatred and misery. And the more ardent 
our love, the more exquibiie will be our distress, at 
the view of such scenes. 

Philander, \\ Iiose life is a series of beneficence that 
reflects honour on human nature, was, during the ear- 
ly part of his days, strangely fond of that most vulgar 
practice, boxing. But happening to read Dr. Blair's 
sermon on gentleness, he was brought to see so clear- 
ly, the beauty and blessedness of a benevolent temper, 
that he has ever since cultivated it as the brightest or- 
nament, and highest happiness of his life. Philan- 
der often now observes to his fi lends, that nothing 
surprises him more than the difference which he finds 
between the feelings, of the presei.t and past periods 
of his life. That formerly, when a slrp.nger to love, 
the sight of a battle was n. after Sfffun to him ; and a 
broken head, or a bioody nose, a mere baga'eiic, quite 
a triHe, But that now, were he compelled to see two 
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men striving in battle, and with furious countenances 
and eyes darting hatred, inflicting cruel blows on each 
other, he verily believes it would harrow up his soul 
and fill him with insupportable horror. And such, I 
aiTi confident, would be the feelings of every truly be- 
nevolent heart. Now, if we who are but babes in love, 
and whose hearts still retain much of their former 
hardness and insensibility, are, notwithstanding, so 
shocked at the sight of ba«i passions ; how much more 
would the blessed angels, those pure spirits of love, be 
shocked at the sight of such things ? Hence, it clearly 
appears that were God to throw open the gates of 
heaven, and to invite us to enter with all our pride, 
haughtiness, scorn, envy and hatred about us ; so far 
from being welcome to the angels, we should turn 
their heaven into hell. It would grieve their generous 
bosoms, to see us so completely damned ; and it would 
equally shock their feelings to see us so perfectly 
loathsome and abominable ;.and tliey would, no doubt, 
prefer their joint petitions to God, for permission to 
retire into some other part of liis dominions, where, far 
removed from such disquieting scenes, they might re- 
new their joys in contemplating the beauty of each 
others virtues, and in rejoicing in the greatness cf 
their mutual bliss. Would we therefore gain a wel- 
come admission into those blest abodes, where angels 
and the youngest sons of light, spend their blissful 
days in joys unknown to mortal sense — Let us love. 
This is the darling attribute of God; ''For God is love." 
And this is the grace that gives to niinistering spirits 
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all their surpassing joys and glories. Washed in this 
heavenly Jordan, the foulest leper becomes fresher 
than the new-born babe. Bathed in this divine Be- 
thesda, the blackest heart and most malevolent spirit 
becomes whither than snow. Mark the glorious 
change. His eyes, lately glaring with infernal fires, 
now emit the softest beams of benevolence. His 
cheeks, once pale with envy, now bloom with the ro- 
sy-red of joy. His couHtenance, e'er while dark with 
angry passions, now wears tlie opening radiance of 
friendship. His voice, lately broken and discordant 
with rage, is now sweeter than music ; h.is heart, once 
the den of poisonous adders, is now the abode of gen- 
tlest affection ; and he who some time ago was tl.s 
terror or hatred of all who knew him, is now become 
the delight of each eye and joy of every heart; His 
admiring friends, view him with transport as a dear 
monument of the mighty power of love ; while holy 
aagels welcome him with sweetest symphonies, and 
fill the eternal regions with acclamations of joy. "Be- 
hold, this our brother was lost, but is found, he was 
dead, but is alive." 

And though on our first entrance into the compaviy 
of blessed angels, we cannot be half so loving and 
lovely as they are, yet will not this dimniish their af- 
fection for us ; for, clearly perceiving, that though 
but babes, we yet possess the fair features and pre- 
cious qualities of godlike souls, they will cordially love 
and tenderly embrace us, as their younger brethren, 
and ai irJant angels. While meeting with no cruel 
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obstructions to our love, as in this world, but on the 
contrary, finding ourselves beloved and caressed by 
each saint and angel, we shall daily become more 
•grateful and affcciiouate, and consequently more love- 
ly in the eyes, and more dear to the hearts, of those 
blessed people. And now, what words can express, 
what fancy can conceive the various and exquisite 
pleasures, that we may expect to meet with, in so wise, 
so all-accomplished and endearing a society ? If the 
conversation ©f great and good natured ivits, be so 
highly entertaining, that men of taste would gire any 
thing to spend an evening with a party of such ; how 
much mors desirable must it be to spend an eternity 
in the company of angels ? For, as in point of knowl* 
edge, wit, and eloquence, they must be far superior to 
the brightest geniuses of our world, and incomparably 
iTiore affectionate, tfcey cannot but make the most de- 
lightful company. From the vast stores of their wis- 
dom and experience, they can easily draw an almost 
infinite variety of the.most.entertiuningtopics,on which 
such good and gentle -spirits, wiil not fail to converse 
in the most free and endearing manner. Then, what 
a heavenly conversation must theirs be, whose scope 
is the most glorious knowledge, and its law the most 
perfect friendship ? 

Who would not willingly leave a childish forward 
and ill natured wo-.-ld, for tlie blessed society 
of those wise friends and perfect lovf-rs ? And what a 
felicity must it be to spend an 'ternity, in such a noble 
•onyersaiion ? Where we siiall hear the deep pluloso= 
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phy of heaven communicated with mutual freedom, 
in the wise and amiable discourses of angels, and of 
glorified spirits, who, without any reserve or affecta- 
tion of mystery, without passion or peevish contention 
for victory, do freely philosophise and impart the trea>« 
sures of each others knowledge ? For since all saints 
there, are great philosophers, and all philosophers per- 
fectly saints, we may conclude, that knowledge and 
goodness, wisdom and love, will be most charmingly 
intermixed throughout all their conversatiou, and ren- 
der it delightful in the highest degree. When there- 
fore we shall leave this-vainand unsociable world, and" 
on our landing on the shores of eternity, shall be met 
by all our good old friends, who are gone to heaven be- 
fore us, and who now Virith infinite joy for our safe ar- 
rival, receive and conduct us into the splendid society 
of all the good and generous souls, who ever lived irj 
the world : when we shall be familiar friends with an- 
gels and archangels ; and all the shining courtiers of 
heaven shall call us brethren, and welcome us into 
their glorious society, with all the tender endearments 
and caresses, of those heavenly lovers, O how will all 
these mighty honours and joys, swell our bosoms with 
tides of transport almost too big to bear ! 

But love not only renders us thus happy, by adorn- 
ing us with such graces as give us a hearty welcome 
to the society, and joys of angels; but, O godlike pow- 
er of charity ! it even enables us to make all their joys 
our own. 
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It is a natural property of love, when sincere, to vi- 
nite so closely the hearts of lovers, as to make their 
interests common, and thus to render the joys of the 
one, the joys of the other. Every man carries in his 
own bosom a proof of this delightful truth. Do not 
the virtues of a dear brother, give us as exquisite joy, 
as if we ourselves were adorned with them ? Have not 
the high commendations bestowed on a beloved sister, 
thrilled through our hearts, in as pure streams of 
pleasure as if we ourselves had been the honoured 
subject of them ? Now, if love, which is a native of 
heaven, produces, even in the cold soil o( the human 
heart, such delicious fruits of joy at the sight of our 
neighbour's happiness, how much more copious and 
exquisite must be its growth and flavour, when restor- 
ed to heaven it enjoys all the energies of its native 
soil and climate ? If therefore while here on earth, we 
make such progress in brotherly love, as to relish our 
neighbour's happiness as our own, "heartily rejoicing 
>villi him when he rejoices ;" we may rest assured, 
that on going to heaven, and entering into the society 
of blessed angels, we shall find the joys of congratula- 
ting love, far superior to what we ever experienced in 
this world. With what sacred delight shall our hearts 
overflow, when, on opening our eyes in those blissful 
mansions, we behold around us, such bright bands of 
glorious beings ? The sight of these lovely and happy 
jjeople, will open new springs of joy in our bosoms. 
With what wonder, love, and praise, shall we contem- 
plate that hand which drew such magmficent scenes j 
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these streets paved with gold, these gorgeous palaces 
hewn from diamond quarries, these walls flaming with 
the stones of heaven, these rivers flowing with liquid 
silver, these fields decked with immortal flowers, 
these sacred shades formed by the trees of God ; and 
which, after having clothed these regions in such god- 
like splendours, raised up so many myriads of glorious 
beings to inhabit them for ever ? There, among those 
favoured spirits, we shall meet with none of those me- 
lancholy scenes which here so often embitter our 
lives. Here, the strong pains and cries of those 
whom we love, often wring our hearts and call tears 
of bitterest sorrow from our eyes; but there, God shall 
■wipe all tears from our eyes, and pain and sickness 
are unknown. Here, the pale cheek, the hollow eye, 
and trembling voice of languishing friends, often sick- 
en our hearts, and press our spirits to the earth ; but 
there, health blooms with freshest roses on each im- 
mortal cheek, and imparts a vigour that shall never 
know decay. Here, Ave often behold our dearest rel- 
atives struggling in the agonies of death, and hear, 
with stupifying grief, their last expiring groans ; but 
there, among those holy angels, death never shewed 
his ghastly countenance, and their glorified bodies are 
deathless as the eternal Jehovah. Now, what words 
can express the joys of those blessed people, who love 
each other with a tenderness unknown to mortal bo- 
soms, and whose love is continually feasted with the 
view of each others happiness, a happiness which no 
time can terminate, and v/hich neith&r man nor devil \ 
Q2 
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can impair ! For perfect lovers have all their joys and 
griefs in common between them ; but the heavenly lo- 
vers having no griefs among them, do only communi- 
cate their joys to one another. And where they love 
so perfectly as they do in heaven, there can be no such 
thing as a private or particular happiness, but every 
one must have a share in that of every one, and conse- 
quently in this, their mutual communication of joys, 
every one's happiness, will, by his friendship to every 
one, be multiplied into as many happinesses as there 
are saints and angels in heaven; and thus, every joy, 
of every member of the church triumphant, runs 
round the whole body, in an eternal circulation. For 
that blessed body being all composed of consenting 
hearts, that, like perfect unisons, are tuned up to the 
same key, when any one is touched every one echoes, 
and resounds tlie same note : and while they thus mu- 
tually strike upon each othei", and all are effected with 
every one's joys, it is impossible, but, that in a state 
where there is nothing but joy, there should be a con- 
tinual concert of ravishing Jiarmony among them. For 
such is their dear concern for one another, that every 
one's joy not only pays to, but receives tribute from 
the joy of every one ; so that when any one blessed 
spirit rejoices, his joy goes round tlie whole society, 
and then all their rejoicings in his joy, reflow upon, 
and swell and multiply it ; and so as they thus cordial- 
ly borrow each others joys, they always pay them back 
with interest, and by thus reciprocating, do everlast- 
ingly increase them. And nowj what unspeakable re- 
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jeicing and congratulations will there be among us, 
when we shall pass all heaven over, through ten thou- 
sand millions of blessed beings, and meet none but 
such as we most dearly love, and are as dearly belov- 
ed by ; especially when we shall find no defect either 
of goodness, or happiness in them, nor tl ey in us, to 
damp our mutual joy and delight, but every one shall 
be what every one wishes him — a perfect and blessed 
friend. 

What eternal thanks do we not owe to the author 
of all good, for giving us souls that are capable of as- 
cending to the society of these glorious beings, and of 
participating for ever in their exalted delights ? And 
how must it inflame our gratitude ta him for appoint- 
ing love to be the golden road leading to those celestial 
regions, and for employing so many arguments, and 
taking, if we may thus speak, so much pains to per- 
suade us to walk in it ? For, take all the laws of God, 
whether written on hearts of flesh, or tables of stone, 
or on softer leaves of evangelic paper, and cast them 
up — What is their amount — ? Love. — Love is the 
bond of perfection. Love is the fulfilling of the law. 
He hath shewed thee, O man ! what is good, and 
what doth the Lord thy God require of thee 
but to love him, thy Parent God, with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbour as thyself. 

And as God has thus enjoined love, so has he dispo- 
sed every thing in an order the most favourable to the 
production of it. 
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For who is this neighbour whom we are enjoined 
to love ? Is he some vile inferior creature whom it 
were hard, if not impossible to love ? No, he is, on the 
contrary, a most noble being, and descended from the 
greatest family in the universe. He is no less a per- 
sonage, than a young prince, a son of the great king 
eternal, whom he is not only allowed but even com- 
manded to call his father. If some yoimg nobleman 
clothed in silks and broad-cloths, scented with rich per- 
fumes, and richly equipaged, were to call at our hou- 
ses, we should instantly be impressed with sentiments 
of respect, and good will for him, and readily invite 
him to the hospitalities of our tables. But what arc 
silver and gold ? what are silks and broad-cloths ? 
what are fine horses and servants ? in comparison of 
that immortal soul which this neighbor posscjses, and 
those eternal beauties of which his soul is capable ? 
know, that he was made but a few dtgrees lower than 
the avgels, and that God, the true judge of merit, has, 
on account of the rich excellencies of his nature, cre- 
ated this work.', with all the goodly brightness of hea- 
ven, and all the costly furniture of earth, to serve 

him. 

"Thou madest him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands , thou hast put all things under his 
feet." 

lie possesses a soul capable of so exceedingly great 
and eternal a weight of glory, that rather than he 
should be deprived of it fo. ever by sin, God himself 
came down on earth to expiate it, and by his own most 
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perfect and amiable life and lessons, to allure him back 
to love heaven. God has adopted him as his son, and 
made him a free denizen of his heavenly city ; and has 
nprcinted his own glorious angels to wait on him, as 
on the heir of salvation and candidate for eternal glo- 
ry. Can we then think it hard to love him whom God 
thus loves and thus delights to honour ? 

But if it be easy .to love a person of eminent digni- 
ty and excellence, it becomes easier and pleasanter 
still to love him, if he be a near kinsman and friend. 
Well, this is truly the case betwixt our neighbour and 
us. He is our near relation— our brother — bone of 
cur bone, and flesh of our flesh. God kindly raised 
him up to be unto us as acompan'on and a help-mate,to 
lighten our burdens, to multiply our comforts, and, 
like dear children walking in love, to enjoy together 
the rich fruits of our mutual industry, rejoicing in the 
present bounties of our common parent, and exulting 
in the hopes of better yet to come. 

And as if all these tender and endearing circumstan- 
ces were^not sufficient, God himself has put forth his 
hand, and touched our hearts with sentiments of good 
will towards each other. 

These native sentiments of love, these dear remains 
of God's own image, originally stamped on our minds 
oppear very visible in all, even in those unfortunates, 
Avhose hard lot and corrupting companions have done 
much to stifle them. 

Take you the poorest of men ! who gleans precari- 
ous and scanty bread, by hard and humble toil. Plis 
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sour looks and crabbed manners give room to suspect 
that he is a raisantrophe, an utter stranger to natural 
affection ; bat the slightest experiment will soon dis- 
cover what tender sympathies unite him to his kind. 

You need not tell him of flourishing cities -witli all 
their gay inhabitants, swallowed up by the devouring 
sword, or ruthless flames, while mourning millions- 
loaded with chains, are driven far from their native 
homes to make room for new masters. No ; such 
horrid tragedies are not necessary to touch the springs 
of his compassion. Let him but hear the song of Che- 
vy Chase, or the tender ballad of the Babes in the 
Wood ; or carry him to the Theatre, and let him hear, 
though but in a play, in mere fiction, the story of 
poor Barnwell, let him behold that unfortunate young, 
man, who set out in life adorned with comely virtues, 
and the darling of all who knew him ; but soon alas I 
too soon, arrested by a beauteous harlot, he falls an ea- 
sy prey to her wiles, is stript of all his virtues and 
honours, and betrayed into crimes for which he dies 
on the ignominous gallows. — 'Tis enough, this simple 
tale of woe calls up all his feeling of generous distress, 
and batlies his cheeks in floods of sympathetic tears; 

Does not this our ready disposition to suffer with 
our suffering neighbour, and to nveep iviih him when he 
VJCffis, plainly prove how much God has done to 
make it easy for us to love one another. To this he 
has added another charming evidence, I mean the in- 
expressible joy which he infuses into our hearts on 
doing \vorks of love to the necessitous. 
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" Pray Sir," said a young Virginian to his friend, 
" on what act of your life do you reflect with the high- 
est complacency?" « Why sir," replied the other 
" happening to hear that an old slave of my father's 
was sick, I went to his quarter to see him. On inqui- 
ry, I found that in consequence of his extreme age, 
and inability to render further services in the crop, he 
was cruelly neglected by the overseer, and often made 
to suffer for a meal of victuals. Blushing to find that 
this was the principal cause of his present indisposi- 
tion, I instantly returned, and taking a negro lad, car- 
ried up a flitch of bacon, a loaf of bread, and a peck of 
meal. On seeing the present which I had brought 
him, his half famished nature revived, and a sudden 
gush of tears trickled down his cheeks. Lifting up 
his eyes he gave me such a look of gratitude, and love 
as pierced my very soul, and kindled a pleasure which 
time, instead of diminishing, does but increase!'* 

The pleasure which we find in eating and drinking, 
we gratefully consider as given by the Creator, to 
attach U3 to those refreshments so necessary to life. 
With equal wisdom and gratitude, let us remember 
that the heartfelt delight which accompanies and suc- 
ceeds our deeds of love, were meant to allure us to 
cherish that divine affection which is better than life. 

For the same benevolent purpose, the author of our 
being is pleased to exert on us the whole force of ano- 
ther powerful spring of action ; I mean interest Our 
dearest interests in this world are best pronioted, by 
snaintaioing a loving correspondence with our neigh-* 
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hours. So uncertain is our condition, so liable are wc 
all to the changes and chances of this mortal life, that 
no man can tell how soon he may owe his very life and 
fortune to the gratitude of a poor neighbour or slave 
Tvho loves him. How many accounts have we heard 
of poor negroes, whose love for a good master has 
made them bravely to step in betwixt him and danger ; 
sometimes, like faithful spaniels, plunging in, and 
drawing him out of deep waters, where he was in the 
very act of drowning. Sometimes, like Salamanders, 
rushing upon and extinguishing furious fires, that 
were destroying his houses, and perhaps half the la- 
bors of his life ? And sometimes, like Hectors, fight- 
ing with desperate courage in his defence, when at- 
tacked, and in danger of being severely beaten and kil- 
led by his enemies ? 

But love not only thus marshals an army iviih ban,' 
ners around us for our safety ; it also pours a sweet 
sunshine of peace and harmony over our days. 

St. Paul, who was a much safer guide in matters of 
religion, than Mr. Paine, advises us to walk in love 
with our neighbours, if we would lead a quiet and 
peaceable life. For as n^.en naturally perceive a fra- 
grance in the rose, and a sweetness in the honey-comb; 
so naturally do they discern a heavenly charm and 
beauty in love. Adorned therefore with the friendly 
dispositions, the fair dealings, and gentle manners ot 
this 4ivine passion, we sliall not fail to find favor in the 
eyes of our neighbours, and to be beloved and caress- 
ed hj them. Hence we walk among them as among 
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brothers, in every face we see a friendly smile, at eve- 
ry house a hearty welcome, never devising any mis- 
chief against them, we never dream of their devising 
any against us. Our hearts are now at rest, our coun- 
tenances are serene, our voices melodious, our man- 
ners mild, our sleep sweet, and cur whole life quiet 
and peaceable : And, as a blessed consequence of all 
this, together with the highest enjoyment of the pre- 
sent life, we are in the best frame of mind to prepare 
ourselves for that which is to come. Happily freed 
from the anxiety and vexation of all bad passions, we 
profitably contemplate our numberless obligations to 
love God and one another, and thus, in the multitude 
of our good thoughts, daily grow in virtue and piety. 

But all this goodly Canaan, this land of love, flov/ing; 
with richest milk and honey, of peace, is snatched from 
our eyes by the demon-hand ef haired, and nought ap- 
pears in its place but a land of darkness and of death, 
whose streams arc of call, and its fruits of hitte* »'• 
^'- - rc^^cnin^ a neighbour in a bargain (which 
,e shall be too apt to do x ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ 

lu^. our enemy. ^/J^^^^. ,,, ,,talk ofi^ 
'' T "LeVo ~s with odious and pain, 
backs. T^^^fi^;; .law-suits, tvith all their 

ful passions. Cha Ueng ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

ignominious vexation., aurUul, 
quences ensue. unreasonable severity (a 

R, 
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resentment to such an height, that not content with 
stabbing our reputation, he threatens our property and 
lives. Our curses now multiply thick and fast upon 
our heads. We can no longer sleep in quiet, from 
dread of having our houses fired over our heads. We 
are actually afraid (the memory of those who read may 
help them to instances) to stir out, or, like people in 
the neighbourhood of hostile Indians, must make our 
■visits with pistols in our pockets, and carabines in our 
hands. 

Thus, through defect of love, we are often dragged 
vpon the stage against our wills, and there made to 
act parts in tragedies, which neither become nor 
please us. Our thoughts taken off from all delightful 
subjects, are turned to solicitous cares of self-preser- 
vation & defence. Our minds are discomposed by vexa- 
tious passions. Our credit is blasted by false reports k 
slanderous defamations. Our hearts are kept continu- 
ally boiling with choler, our faces over clouded with 
r*'*' ■^r)j«4;t»iitcj.t, »»«r ei.«* -^■'■'^•^ •'"^ discordant' uoiscs of 
contradiction, clamour and reproach ; and our whole 
frame of body and soul distempered with the worst 
of passions. In the meantime our natural rest is dis- 
turbed, our necessary business is hindred, our happi- 
ness in this life is utterly wretched & lost, & the great 
, concerns of hCaven and eternal glory are entirely laid 
aside. O how much better it is to walk in the smooth 
and flowery paths of love, than thus to wander inthe 
rugged ways of hatred, overgrown with briars, and 
l^eset .with snares ; to sail gently down the course of 
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life on the silver current of friendsliip, than to be tos« 
sed on the tempestuous sea of contention ; to behold 
the lovely face of heaven smiling with a cheerful se- 
renity, than to see it frowning with clouds or raging 
■with storms ! How much a peaceful state resembles 
heaven, int© which no strife nor clamor ever enter, 
but where blessed souls converse together in perfect 
love, and perpetual concord ! And how a condition of 
enmity resembles hell, that black and dismal region 
of dark hatred, fiery wrath, and horrible tumult ! How 
like a paradise the world would be flourishing in joy 
and rest, if men would but cheerfully conspire 'u\ love, • 
and generously contribute to each others good : and 
how like a savage wildness it now is, when like wild 
beasts, they vex and persecute, worry and devour 
each other. ' 

And to conclude, let us remember, that "Love shall 
never fail," and tliat the man of love "shall be had in 
everlasting remembrance, and his memory shall be 
blessed." No spices can so embalm a man, no monu- 
ment can so preserve his name, as works of love. 
The renown of power, of wit, and of learningi may 
rest on the minds of men with some admiration ; but 
the remembrance of love rcign^ in their hearts with 
sincerest affection, there erecting trophies triumph- 
ant over death and oblivion. The good man's very 
dust is fragrant, and his grave venerable. His name 
is never mentioned without the tribute of a sigh, and 
loud acclamations of praise. And even when he is 
gone hence, and in person is no more seen, he re- 
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mains visible in the footsteps and fruits of his gootl- 
xess. The poor man beholds him in the comfortable 
subsistence which he still receives from his bounty; 
The sick man feels him in the refreshments which he 
yet enjoys from his charity. He survives in the 
hearts of the afflicted, who still remember the servi- 
ces which he rendered them so cheerfully. And his 
weeping friends dry up their tears when they think of 
Lis virtues, the rich -fruits of which they doubt not, 
lie is now enjoying in abetter world. His memory 
shall likewise endure for ever, in the favour of God, 
sn^ in thos#^ glorious rewards^ wfirch he will bestow 
upon him for his love to his brethren. God will not 
forget his labour of love, but will raise him up after 
the short slumbers of the grave, to receive that unfad- 
ing crdwn, and that precious pearl of cternallife :— 
*'Well done good and faithful servant, — I was hungry 
and you gave me food, I was thirsty and you gave m» 
drink, naked was I and you clothed me, sick and in 
prison and you visited me, enter now into the joy cf 
your lord." 

Thus when all the flashes of sensual pleasure are 
quite extinct ; when all the flowers of secular glory 
ore withered away ; when all earthly treasures are bu- 
ried in darkness ; when this world with all its fashion* 
are utterly vanished and gone, the good man's state 
will be still firm and flourishing, and his righteousnesi 
shall ondurc for ever. 

If then you would be happy indeed ; happy in every 
•onditioD, and in tU* discharge of every duty ; happjr 
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in life and » death ; happy in this world and in that 
"Which is to c*me ; learn to Love. 

"This having learnt, thou hast attained the sum 
of wisdom Hope no higher, though all the stars 
thou knowest by name, and all the etherial powers ; 
all secrets of the deep ; all nature's works, or works 
of God in heaven, earth, air, or sea ; and all the riches 
of this world enjoyedst, and all that rule one empire. 
Only add deeds to thy knowledge answerable. Add 
faith, add virtue, patience, temperance ; add Love, the 
soul of all the rest ; thei shall thou r.ot be loath to 
leave this world, but shalt inherit a world that's hap. 
pier far.'^ Milton. 
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ACQUArVTAWfiTC. 

ENTER not into a large circle of acquaintance, for 
Ihereby you set open a gate to invaders, who will 
plunder you of time; the most valuable article of which 
you nan be possessed. 

Frequent, long, needless, and unimproving visits, 
serve merely to murder time, which ought to be dili« 
gently employed, 

ACTION. 

An action cannot be perfectly good, unless it bo 
pure in iti motives ; that is, unless the motives be 
jrirtuous and free from any mixture of evU—jD^ Gefl/j#, 
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In every actien of eur lives, hoAvever trifling;, we 
should first reflect on its nature and propriety, other- 
wise we may act well only by accident. 

The best practical moral rule is never to do what wo 
shou-d at any time be ashamed of. — Lord KaiiJies' Col. 

Think not of dob,g aa you like : the expression 
characterizes the head-strong, the unjust, do as you 
OUGHT TO DO. This sii 6 gdldeti' f i!©cept. Pythagoras 
has not a richer.— Zzmmcrman. 

Do to another as thou would be dealt with thyself. 
This single rule is sufficient to regulate thy conduct, 
for it is the foundjition and principle of all v!;ood laws. 

Penn. 

Whatever a man can pefSOhiny ac?C'6hiplish he 
should never leave to be transacted by another. 

Never either praise orjdisjiraise yourself, your ac- 
tions do this sufficiently. 

AFFEOTATION. 

Men make themselves ridiculous, not s» inviuli by 
the qualities they have, as by the affectation of those 
they have not. — Ld. Kaimes's Col. 

Take heed how, you disguise your natural charac- 
t©r,and imitate others. Adhere to nature, if you de- 
sire to please, for whatever is fictitious and aflTected, 
is always insipid and disgusting.—- Power's Col. 

ANGER. 

Atiger may glance i»to the breast of a wise man, 
\)vrt it can rest only in the bosom of a fool. 

The wrath which on conviction subsides into mil4i 
ness; is the wrath of a generous mind» — Lavater, 
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CALUMNY. 

We ought to attend to our own business and not 
meddle with the affairs of others, unless we are ap- 
plied to, or to render a service. 

We should condemn no one unheard. 
Appearances are often deceitful. Hence, we should 
not decide with haste on the unfavourable side. — Df 
Gen lis. 

I know not whether the bearer of talcs or the re- 
ceiver is most criminal, for one produces the other. 
I will disidain as much to hear as to relate slander. If 
no other means of shunning a gossip offers, I w^l li- 
Stop ray ears, for the receiver is as bad as the thief.— 

Hortz Siiccisivce, 
Look on slanderers as direct enemies to civil soci- 
ety ; as persons without honor, honesty, or humanity. 
Whoever entertains you Avith the faults of others, de- 
signs to serve you in a similar manner. 

There is none so bad as to do the twentieth part ot 
the evil he might, nor any so good as lo do the tenth 
part of the good it is in his power to do. Judge of 
yourself by the good you might do and neglect, and of 
others by the evil they might do and omit. Your judg- 
ment will then be poised between too much indul- 
t gence for yourself and too much severity on others.— 

Lavaler, 

DESIRES. 

The art of contracting our desires is the grand 
principle of human happiness : for when once the de- 
sire of superfluity is indulged; we know not th« end. 
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Owe gratification paves the way to another ; and no 
sooner is the present wish indulged than a future im- 
aginary necessity arises equally importunate. They 
who confine their desires to real wants, are more 
wise, more rich., and more contented than any others; 
the system on which they act, is like their souls, re- 
plete with simplicity and true greatness. 

A wise man desires only what he can gain justly, 
use soberly, distribute frvigally and subsist on decent- 

economy; 
Economy, with a contented mind, and a good con- 
' science, will make a man happy in every condition of 
life ; it is a noble barrier against poverty ; it brings 
the mind to an accustomed wariness and forethought, 
and with a proper degree of courage ena'tfles us t« 
bid defiance to fortune. 

Your portion is r^ot large indeed, 
But then Itow little do you need ; 

For Nature's calls are few. 
In this the :\rt of living lies, 
To want no more than may suffice. 
And make that little do.— Co//oa» 

THE END. 
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